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The Inclosure 
By S. T. Livingston 


E gathered in that dull, close room, 
With ignominious thoughts and small, 
And something held us there in thrall 
Like to the bondage of a tomb ; 
And we forgot the wide, 
The pleasant land outside. 


We uttered words of biting scorn 
For mortals whom we chose to hate, 
For things and deeds and human fate, 
And nursed the wrongs that we had borne, 
We failed to see the sky 
Against the windows lie. 


And all the while that we were there, 
Beholden to our narrow place, 
The sun rode on in open space 
And songs of gladness filled the air,— 
And God, with his good-will, 
Around us waited still. 
FRYEBURG, ME. 








Beginning to dread the hot-weather problem in your 
Sunday-school work? You needn't, if you ll put a 
** Mystery Box"? into the hands of every young person 
in your class or school. It is described on page 335. 
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Ever-Present Encouragement 

Every handicapped achievement of others puts a 
heavy responsibility upon those of us who are not thus 
handicapped. We are to rejoice in whatever handi- 
caps we are blessed with, but we are not to forget the 
challenge in the achievements of others who are 
handicapped as we are not. Every attainment of the 
man who did not go to college quadruples the obli- 
gations of the college-graduate. The well-nigh in- 
credible accomplishments of Helen Keller— deaf, 
dumb, and blind — ought to arouse her hearing, 
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speaking, and seeing fellow-beings to a sense of what 
God would have ¢hem do with the blessed gifts of 
their senses. It would seem that the loving Father 
has so arranged things that both lack and abundance 
call out to us to do our best for him. Nothing can 
stand in the way of our growth and service, save 


ourselves | 
x 
The Only Way to Help 


Anger against a person is always wrong. Anger 
against sin is often a duty. To love the person whose 
wrong we condemn is part of the art of taking men 
alive. We know from whom we may learn that art. 
Of the Master Teacher’s method in this, Professor 
Brumbaugh has said: ‘*Vehemently he denounced 
wrong, lovingly he held hands of help to those who 
did the wrong.’ The next time there seems to be a 
duty laid upon us to speak against a wrong, let us 
think even more of the love side of that duty. With- 
out such love, it is worse than useless to attempt to 
help any one away from wrong into the right. 


x 
As to Miserable Christians 


False witness-bearing applies to conduct as well 
as to speech. Christians miserable are miserable 
Christians ; they bear false witness of their glad faith. 
In an Alpine health resort last winter were gathered at 
one time a strange mixture of races and faiths : a Rus- 
sian anarchist frankly avowing bomb-throwing to be 
the only resource of his afflicted people, a German 
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The Gift of 


A JUDGE of the Supreme Court of the United 
States said of one of those who practised before 
him that ‘‘the point urged by him had never 
failed to be the point which finally determined the 
mind of the court.’’ This meant in that man a faculty 
for growing dull toward lesser issues and making 
straight for fundamental things, however attractive 
might be the claims of the less important. 

Among all the splendid qualities which men often 
covet as they look upon the life of Paul, there is 
one which perhaps it less often occurs to them to 
envy than the others, and that is his great power of 
indifference. His life is so evidently one of sustained 
enthusiasm that we are apt to ignore that less spoken- 
of quality of fine indifference which is the obverse of 
all such earnestness as his, Where did he get his 
great gift of unconcern? It was one of the finest 
things about him, for he was plainly a man who by 
nature would be inclined to let- nothing pass but go 
into every detai! and get lost in side issues. Origi- 
nally a Pharisee, and therefore a martinet, he grows to 
be a man who cannot be side-tracked by any entic- 
ing opportunity for argument. 

From all that we know of Paul’s earlier life, no one 
could have predicted that the time would ever come 
when a seat in the sanhedrin would seem to him 
about the most uninteresting thing in the world. That 
he should go back to the scene of his early ambitions, 
Jerusalem, with the one desire of hunting out men 
without power or standing in the city, shows as com- 
plete a reversal of interests as we can imagine. If any 
of us could believe that a time were coming when 
some of the things which our hearts are now set upon 
would be matters of as great indifference to us as his 
former ambitions were to Paul, the future would bea 
much more aliuring thing than it is. Dwelling in the 
region of slights and hurts and grudges, the sensitive 
soul, however bravely it may try to quell this disorder, 
can hardly dream of a day when all that shall be 


philosopher who declared himself an atheist, an 
American palm-reader -—< #Piritualist, an extreme 
Marxian socialist, and an English Christian minister. 
The last named was a good man, doing a good work 
undoubtedly, but he was the one of all that company 
who made them all miserable. He alone bore his 
afflictions in a manner to afflict others, and, when he 
left, the whole house breathed such a sigh of relief as 
the departure of none of the others would have caused. 
May God save our human weakness from giving false 
witness in our dark day! For the sake of witness- 
bearing may we refuse to live as under a curse! Let 
us rather walk as those whose pilgrimage taketh them 
through a varied and wonderful land, where every 
day’s travel has its own beauty, its own lesson, yet 
as believing that the very best of all days will be that 
which bringéth us to the end of the journey. 


x 
When God’s Will is Plain 


There are times when our will, not God's, is the 
determining factor. It is God's will that we should 
conquer temptation to-day ; but his will is not going 
to bring us victory unless we work with him. One 
who was struggling to get forever free from the grip of 
a certain sin concluded a prayer for that victory with 
the words, ‘‘and if I will, thou wilt."’ What an un- 
certain fight it would be if we had to condition our 
prayers for such help with the phrase ‘if thou wilt’’ ! 
What a blessed privilege that we 4now God's will for 
us in our every conflict with sin! Why should we 
ever waver in making the outcome sure ? 
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Indifference 


changed. Among all its prayers, there has hardly 
been one for the great gift of indifference, which waits 
among God's best gifts as the one which, when it 
comes, will in some directions do more than all our 
determined efforts. 

It must have been Christ’s power of apathy toward 
the very things that were giving others continual 
wretchedness, which drew men to Christ at the begin- 
ning. Against the common hurts he seemed to be 
invulnerable. To his disciples at the last he gave this 
gift, which brought into subjection the ever-rising 
pride and am_.tion which they had never been able 
to crush. The time came when these things seemed 
simply unimportant, 

Indifference we have heard of all our lives as the 
most stubborn foe of the spiritual life ; and so it is. 
But it is also one of our best protectors and allies. 
The right sort of unconcern has been one of the ele- 
ments of nearly all grandeur of character. The 
majesty of Webster, to whom had been given a great 
gift of apathy toward personal affronts, contrasts 
strangely in our history against the feverish nature 
of Jackson, who never acquired any immunity 
against insult or wrong. To Lincoln belonged im- 
measurable gifts of timely insensibility toward the 
things which were of no moment to him. A great 
enthusiasm always has this other side, the want of 
which may perhaps explain to some of us why our 
earnestness does not develop more. 

The number of things they can afford to do without 
is a large part of the spiritual wealth of those natures 
which exert the greatest influence upon us. It is the 
little soul that dares to drop nothing. Why does one 
life magnetize miseries which clog *t and impede its 
flight, while from others they seem to drop away? 
From whence does this freédom come ? 

It comes from having in the life something great 
enough to produce the indifference. Death touches 
with insignificance a thousand trifles. Things which 
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we knew were vanities, but which held us none the 
less, sometimes shrivel in a moment and are gone. 
Everywhere we catch glimpses, if no more, of how 
this aid comes to men’s spirits,—the aid they 
could not create for themselves, but which fell upon 
their souls when they had developed far enough. 
Paul's ever excitable nature finds a day when there are 
some things which never excite him again. Tell him 
in his earlier days that such carelessness of promo- 
tion would ever be a feature of his life, and he could 
not have credited it. It took something very impor- 
tant to effect all this readjustment in his life. 

Only something of tremendous magnitude will 
make this reversal of our interests. Take, for exam- 
ple, the thought of reward : let that be a prime and 
constant consideration, and no such life can know the 
taste of liberty. Libeicy comes only when reward has 
become a matter of comparative indifference. Hap- 
piness will always be a fugitive thing until the doing 
of the work becomes good in itself, A changed 
thought of reward will often be the only thing which 
can bring in the reign of a new power and calmness 
in the soul. 

The most emancipating indifference that can pos- 
sibly come to us is the regardlessness of ourselves. 
Little as we may be hoping for that victory in such a 
measure as Paul experienced it, it is none the less the 
victory for which we were made. Whoever is facing 
that issue in his life as the paramount one for him 
may know that he has passed over to that higher class 
of human beings who are concerned with fundamental 
things. 

As there are men who never get all their powers 
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out into full swing until they grow thoroughly angry or 
indignant, so there are others who will never be at 
their best until they shall become indifferent to some 
of the interests which have tyrannized over them. 
The fear of men became nothing to the originally 
timid apostles ; in the first place, because they came 
to love men—which is thé chief protector against 
that fear ; but in the second place, because they had 
become immensely indifferent to much that they had 
once hoped from men. In their earlier days the 
thought of success rested heavily upon their minds, 
intruded itself into all their fellowship with the Master 
so as to obscure much of his deepest teaching ; but 
in the end, when they had begun to think less about 
success, they began to have a great deal more of it. 
How many there are to whom success would begin to 
come if only they could stop thinking about it ! 

This, then, is one of the spiritual gifts to be ear- 
nestly coveted as the reward and outcome of our sin- 
cerest endeavors and prayers. Negative it may be, 
perhaps, but it lies somewhere in the background of 
all great affirmations. Passive, perhaps, but it gives 
a tremendous increase to our power to serve our fel- 
low-men, by enabling us to care less about them in 
some ways. Just a touch which brings insignificance 
upon many things in order to give attraction and 
power to other things, is the gift awaiting our nature. 
We shall hardly know it as indifference, because of 
the new world made possible to us by this subsidence 
of some interests which steadily remained in the way 
of our highest attractions, Crushing and conquering 
are not the only ways of moral victory ; in many cases 
the power of not caring is the complete success, 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 
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The Line between Sin and Temptation 


Because every wrong action finds its origin in 
thought, it becomes a gravely important question how 
far we are responsible for wrong thought. An Ontario 
reader seeks light on the line between sin and inno- 
cence in this realm. 

Having read many answers that threw light on difficult 
questions in the Open Letter department, I would like to ask 
one. Is there sin in being tempted to do something which we 
know to be wrong? Does Jesus teach, in.the Sermon on the 
Mount, that if we desire to commit a sin we have committed 
it in spirit, even if, the opportunity coming to do it, we would 
resist the desire? In desiring to do it, are we guilty of doing 
it at heart ? 

The uninvited entering of a wrong thought into the 
mind is not sin ; it is temptation. The welcoming of 
that thought, or permitting it to remain, is sin. The 
Devil tempts us entirely through our thoughts ; there 
is no other way in which he can influence us to wrong 
action, And temptation is not sin, for Christ was 
tempted ; temptation is only testing. But we sin in 
our wrong thoughts if we indulge them, and that was 
the sin against which Christ warned us in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Tolerated desire to do a wrong, even 
though that wrong is never done, is in itself wrong- 
doing. The desire that is not tolerated, but that is 
fought against even as desire, may be a blessed means 


of grace and growth, 
ava 


The Challenge of the Bible 


Does the Bible invite one to easy reading and 
ordinary study? A great many persons assume that 
it does, and are inclined to resent any interpretation 
of a Bible passage which is not easily arrived at. 
Thus a Michigan friend of The Sunday School Times, 
commenting very thoughtfully, and in a way that 
shows that he is no ordinary student of the Scrip- 
tures, upon an editor.al interpretation recently sug- 
gested in these columns for a certain Bible phrase, 
objects to that interpretation, on the following ground : 

The meaning you give to it [the Bible phrase under dis- 
cussion] is one that would not be thought of, or readily under- 
stood, by ordinary readers of the Scriptures. 

What of that? Is that fact alone to be counted as 
against such an interpretation? Of one thing we may 
be certain : the Bible is the hardest book in the world 
to understand. Its every statement is a challenge to 
the most extraordinary study that men can give it. 
Dr. Torrey has well given the reason for this, in what 
he wrote recently in The Sunday School Times, when 
he said : ‘‘ There must be, in any complete revelation 
of God's mind and will and character and being, things 
hard for a beginner to understand, and thé wisest and 
best of us are but beginners.’’ The richest truths of 


the Bible are, like precious stones and metals, beneath 
the surface ; and ordinary reading does not go beneath 
the surface. No greater mistake can be made than to 
suppose that one can master the richness of God's 
Word readily and in an ordinary way. (G. Campbell 
Morgan gave a course of studies in the book of Ex- 
odus last summer at Northfield. He told the writer 
that, in preparation for that course, he read the book 
of Exodus through forty times before he dared put 
pencil to paper in the making of even his preliminary 
notes on the subject. Is that ‘‘ordinary’’ study or 
‘‘readily’’ attained knowledge? Yet Dr. Morgan 
probably had as good a knowledge of the book of 
Exodus, before doing that, as has the average Sunday- 
school teacher! His knowledge of the Bible is extra- 
ordinary ; but he has paid an extraordinary price for 
it. So must all who seek to understand God's Word. 


a 
Can a Doer of Good Works be Unworthy ? 


One ought to rejoice when he finds two different 
passages in the Bible that seem flatly to contradict 
each other. For one is pretty sure, then, to be stim- 
ulated into fruitful study. He must go beneath the 
surface to get at what such passages mean, and not be 
content with knowing merely what they seem to say. 
A good instance of such seeming contradiction has 
puzzled a Massachusetts reader, who writes : 


I am a firm believer that no two passages of the Bible, 
rightly understood, contradict each other. But in the last 
part of the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 7) I find verse 16 
says positively ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,”’ and 
verse 18 says, ‘‘ Neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit."" These seem very plain. I go on, and find verses 22 
and 23 (‘‘ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did 
we not prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast out 
demons, and by thy name do many mighty works? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity"’), Are not the things done in verse 22 
‘*fruits,"" and to all human appearance are they not ‘‘ good’’ ? 
Should not we, to-day, consider people who were able ‘‘ to 
cast out demons" and to do ‘‘ many wonderful works’’ as peo- 
ple quite eminent, of strong faith? And yet in the verse fol- 
lowing Jesus declares, xo¢ that they were untruthful and had 
not done what they profess, but that they were ‘‘ workers of 
iniquity."" No one writing upon the lesson, that I saw, 
touched this point. I have a class of elderly ladies ; not one 
of them, nor my pastor, had thought anything about this, to 
me, seeming contradiction. Can you give any light upon it ? 


A man's real character will show in his life ; but 
single acts, or even a considerable number of acts, 
do not necessarily indicate his real character. There 
would seem to be the two sides of truth which Jesus 
was teaching in those verses in Matthew. A bad 
man cannot conceal his true character, even from his 
fellow-men, in the long run. But a bad man may do 
good deeds, and he may even presumptuously do good 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Yet those good deeds, 
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if performed by one who has refused to commit him- 
self to Christ as the Saviour, and who therefore has 
lived and died opposing Christ and the kingdom of 
God, will not suffice to save such a one when he faces 
the Saviour who is also the Judge. Men are not 
saved on their records of service ; but men who are 
saved will show it in their records of service. To 
look back at the 15th verse of that same chapter, it 
will be seen that Christ was warning his followers to 
distinguish between the good that was a living part of 
men, and the good that was only assumed by those 
**who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
are ravening wolves.’’ The sheep's clothing may be 
as good a piece of sheepskin as ever grew on asheep’s 
back, but if it is slung across the back of a wolf it is 
not to count for much. A corrupt human tree may 
wear good fruit without ever growing it. «++ There- 
fore by their fruits [that which is a living, growing 
part of them] ye shall know them.”’ 


XK 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


DETROIT.—Do you think a superintendent should teach a 
class ?—O. W. K. 

Not if it can be avoided. In some schools it seems 
almost necessary, but the superintendent’s place is not at the 
head of a class. A superintendent should superintend. 
When his attention is riveted to a class the whole school 
may be suffering for his leadership. He could not sit with 
the class during the opening and closing exercises, for he 





‘must be on the platform. His best place during the 


teaching period is either on the platform or where he 
may studiously observe the school at work, and study in 
detail its every feature. Perhaps the temperature is not 
right, or the ventilation, and as.a result there is restless- 
ness. Where these conditions exist he is rendering greater 
service as janitor than as teacher. He can detect and 
check disorder in its very beginnings. He will notice a 
class that is becoming depleted, and study to learn the 
cause. He can observe the various methods of teaching, 
and render help where help is needed. In short, he can 
study his school, and to do that profitably is to fill a place 
of greatest power and influence. 


Houston, TEXAS.—I write to ask if you can advise me 
about the best plan for industrial schools in connection with 
our church work here, I think there are printed rules, songs, 
etc., to be used, but I do not know where to procure them. — 
J. W. M. 

The question seems a little vague, because there are so 
many ideas as to what an industrial school is. I am not 
sure that I understand. I presume in a general way it re- 
fers to anything which requires the use of the hands. The 
best I can do is to give you some addresses of those who 
are bringing things to pass along this line. All of the per- 
sons named will be glad to respond to questions: Miss 
Mary Howell Wilson, superintendent of the Dallas Free 
Kindergarten, Dallas, Texas; the Rev. M. S. Littlefield, 
1184 Madison Avenue, New York City; E. R. Colby, 
superintendent of Industrial Department, Chicago Boys’ 
Club, 262 State Street, Chicago ; Wilson Industrial School, 
Avenue 8 and Eighth Street, New York City, of which 
Mrs, E. Janeway, 36 West Fortieth Street, New York, is 
the secretary; also the Madison Square Church School, 
the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor. Industrial and 
other work was extensively iliustrated in an article to be 
found in the October Church Economist (31 Union Square, 
West, New York) on the Christ Presbyterian Church, New 
York, the Rev. James M. Farr, pastor. 


ELGIN, ILL.— How can we get the scholars to talk about 
the lesson and ask questions ?—A. E. 

This depends very much on the character and quality of 
the teaching. One of the laws of teaching is that of co- 
operation. If the teacher does all the talking, and the 
scholar does none, the chances are there is little instruc- 
tion being given. Wisely directed questions should elicit 
answers, and usually will. There can be no question as 
to the superiority of the Socratic or catechetical method of 
teaching. The lecture method has many limitations, and 
is usually the poorest of all metheds in an ordinary Sunday- 
school class. If specific work is assigned to the scholars 
in advance, and called for on the following Sunday, or if 
the questions are well studied with the scholars themselves 
in, mind, there will very likely be a satisfactory response. 

aving found by questioning the point of contact, proceed 
in an orderly manner to develop the truth you would impart 
by asking questions which are neither too simple nor too 
severe. The best questions are those which provoke thought 
and elicit other questions from the scholars. A question 
which can be answered without thought is harmful, because 
it either gives the scholar a low opinion of you or makes him 
careless when a real question is propounded. It is well, 
sometimes, when a question cannot be answered, to let it 
lay over a week, and ask the scholars to answer it the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Avoid echo questions. Avoid questions 
which for the most part can be answered by yes or no. 
Never ridicule an incorrect answer if honestly given... Do 
not too bluntly negative an incorrect answer, or you will 
discourage the scholar from future attempts. Take the 


answer given, and make the most of it, being sure, how- 
ever, to leave the right answer in the mind of the scholar 
before the matter is dropped. 
operation. 


Interest is the key to co- 
If scholars are really interested they will talk. 
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Did Jesus Have Favorite Disciples ? 





HE most casual glance at the record shows that 
Jesus had favorite disciples. As a mere ques- 
tion of fact, the question that heads this article 

is therefore easily answered. For whatever reason, he 
did single out certain of his disciples for special inter- 
course. There are the occasions when he took with 
him the three disciples, Peter and James and John, 
who may therefore be called favorite disciples since 
they were chosen to be admitted into his confidence in 
a peculiar degree. The chief occasions are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. When he went to cure Jairus’ daughter, we read, 
«« He suffered no man to follow with him, save Peter, and 
James, and John the brother of James’’ (Mark § : 37). 
We may, of course, give plausible reasons for the re- 
striction of the number of his disciples, such as the 
natural desire not to crowd the house, which was 
beset by professional mourners. Or, again, these 
were especially chosen to be witnesses of his benevo- 
lent deed and of his power. But the fact remains 
that these particular men were the three chosen out of 
the circle. 

2. A-still more important instance of our Lord’s 
favor to the same three men occurs at the transfigura- 
tion. ‘‘ Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and 
John his brother, and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart: and he was transfigured before 
them'’ (Matt. 17:1). Here, again, they were ex- 
clusively favored to be witnesses. It is quite evident 
that they were chosen because they were, of the whole 
band of disciples, the most likely to understand and 
sympathize, . 

3. Again, at the agony at Gethsemane, we find the 
Master making the same choice. ‘‘Then cometh 
Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane, and 
saith unto his disciples, Sit ye here, while I go yon- 
der and pray. And he took with him Peter and the 
two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and 
sore troubled ’’ (Matt. 26 : 36). It is quite evident that 
the reason here that he desired the company of some 
of his disciples was,to save himself from the sense of 
utter desolation. 

Of course there may have been occasions when, for 
special reasons, he chose other of his disciples, as no 
doubt he gave to all of them marks of his favor and 
loving regard ; but the argument from silence is always 
a difficult one on either side, and leaves us where we 
were. The fact remains that these three men seem 
to have received an intercourse denied to the others. 
This is also in line with the record of our Lord's 
whole ministry. His heart had its preferences, as in 
his noted anc -pecial love for little children, and for 
the weak and outcast generally. He preferred the 
company of the publicans to that of the Pharisees, 
for reasons which he himself gives, so that outside 
even of the disciple circle he had special inter- 
couwse and friendship. A notable instance is with 
the household at Bethany. His whole life was ruled 
by love, and we know that he loved all men ; but it 
means something specia: wnen we .ead that ‘* Jesus 
Zoved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus’’ (John 
11:5). Events proved this so evidently that when a 
great sorrow came to this household, outsiders ex- 
plained the Master’s tears at the grave of Lazarus by 
the remark, ‘‘ Behold how he loved him!’’ Our 
Lord's loving thought for his mother at the end is 
described in an incident which emphasizes the fact 
that he had favorite disciples. To one of them, de- 
scribed as ‘‘the disciple whom he loved,’’ he com- 
mended his mother, and from that hour that disciple 
took her unto his own heme. : 


ee 

Therefore we are compelled by the tacts to answer 
the question of this article in a distinct affirmative. 
But the question is not meant to be one merely of 
fact. It is asked because of the problems both 
as to Christ's nature and as to God’s whole method 
of working which lie latent in this simple questioa. 
The relation of the question to the first problem men- 
tioned is a doubt as to whether we should expect our 
Lord to have, or need, special fellowship with a few 
men,—that is, is it consistent with our conception of 
Christ's nature to attribute to him what we almost 
think a weakness? The relation to the second prob- 
lem is also a doubt as to whether it is worthy of the 
divine purpose to ascribe any sort of exclusiveness to 
it, —that is, is it consistent with our view of God to 
attribute to him anything approaching to favoritism ? 

The first difficulty is that it seems derogatory to our 
high thought of Christ's nature to suggest that he, 
like other men, needed the strength and comfort of 
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human friendship, This type of difficulty is a com- 
mon one, due to preconceived ideas as to what our 
faith in Christ's divinity demands. We are inclined 
to start with a cast-iron theory, and then insist on 
accommodating the facts to suit it, instead of taking 
the facts on which to build our theory and by which 
to test it. If we have a view of Christ's nature which 
makes it inconsistent for him to have had favorite 
disciples, then our view is wrong. Also, we have to 
safeguard Christ's complete humanity as much as his 
divinity. If we think it unworthy of him that he, 
like other men, should have a craving for human fel- 
lowship, and in the great crises of his life long for 
the company of loving and sympathetic hearts, the 
answer is the simple fact that in this he was like other 
men. He could not be a true and perfect man if he 
had not the same needs and desires. He can be the 
great high-priest of our humanity because he could 
be tried in all points like as we are, because he knew 
the joys and sorrows of human life, and drank our 
mingled cup and tasted what it is for a man to die. 
In this matter of friendship, with him as with us, 
there was need for some closer fellowship when he 
could unbare his heart and be strengthened by sym- 
pathy, howeve: imperfect. ; 

Further, there was the instinct of the teacher, espe- 
cially the religious teacher, in making a selection. 
He could advance with men only so far as they were 
able to go. The grade of their discipleship depended 
on the degree of their spiritual sympathy and under- 
standing. The kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of 
ideas, and it was necessary for its extension that some 
should grasp the ideas and enter into its spirit. This, 
of course, is the reason for the existence of a disciple 
circle, and for the long and patient training of the 
Twelve. The further limitation was to some extent 
due to the same reason, though undoubtedly the chief 
reason lay in the personal region which explains 
all friendships. Jesus desired the comfort of com- 
panionship, and for his own sake sought close human 
intercourse, and also for their sake gave opportuni- 
ties of entering more decply into his fellowship. 

a 

The question we are discussing is somewhat com- 
plicated by the color which has entered into the word 
favorite. Favoritism has an ugly sound in our ears, 
as suggesting unfair preference. We may be sure 
that there was nothing of that in our Lord’s treatment 
of his disciples, and there is no reason why we should 
Jet the unfortunate meaning of the word color our 
judgment. A mother who loves all her children, and 
never would show unjust preference, may have one 
especially dear, a son it may be, whom she feels she 
can trust and lean on, or a daughter who can enter 
with sympathy into her thoughts and aims. In all 
our friendships there are degrees of intimacy settled 
for us by the amount of common spiritual footing we 
possess. Temperament and capacity do something 
in establishing the particular relation, but most of all 
the amount of real fellowship is settled by sympathy, 
by community of sou!. Thus we may have many 
friends, all dear, but at the same time have some 
one or two who are admitted into the holy of holies. 
There are a few who have more sympathy with us, 
and with whom we have more real affinity. Simi- 
larly, the relation of the disciples to Jesus was settled 
by their spiritual susceptibility. So that if we make 
it an offense that he should have had favorite disci- 
ples, it should be as much an offense that he should 
have disciples at all. 

This- brings us to the second difficulty,—that it 
seems unworthy of the divine purpose to ascribe any 
sort of exclusiveness to it. We may admit that it was 
no weakness for Jesus to have friends, and to have 
narrowing circles of intimacy with men, but there re- 
mains the question whether it is consistent with a 
high thought of God to attribute to him anything that 
looks like exclusive dealing. Here we come into 
sight of the whole problem of God’s method of work- 
ing in the world. Does he choose out men and na- 
tions, dowering men with special gifts, and blessing 
them with special privilege? If this is the divine 
method, we see that any question as to favorite disci- 
ples is only in line with all else. Everything de- 
pends often on the way a question is asked, and we may 
state this fact, as has often been done, in a rigid 


dogma which offends the mind and conscience of 
men. Here also facts are worth more than theories, 
It is a fact that the world is built on this principle, 
and the whole history of revelation implies this divine 
method. There is a chosen people, there are chosen 
men within the nation, and it is absolutely in keeping 
that there should be chosen disciples ; for we must re- 
member here that the ultimate problem is not that there 
should be favorite disciples, but that there should be 
chosen disciples at all. It is only a matter of degree 
between Peter's relation to Jesus and Nathanael’s, or 
between the disciple whom Jesus loved and Thomas. 
The twelve themselves were deliberately singled from 
among many who were attracted to Jesus, and who even 
followed him. They were made an inner fircle out 
of the larger company ; for we read that oh*one occa- 
sion ‘‘ he called his disciples ; and he chose from them 
twelve, whom also he named apostles.’ He could 
say of them all and to them all, ‘* Ye did not choose 
me, but I chose you.'’ Any sort of exclusiveness 
within that small circle of the twelve is thus only part 
of the same method which separated the twelve from 
all others. 


a 

The differences among men could not be ignored 
by Jesus. If the process of selection is justified at all, 
there can be the same justification ‘for the same pro- 
cess of preference within the circle. It is really part 
of the great doctrine of grace, and the ultimate expla- 
nation of all divine choice lies in the divine purpose. 
We state the question wrongly when we state it in 
terms of privilege and mere favor. It has to be stated 
in terms of the purpose for which the favor is granted. 
Of course there is favor in belonging to the company 
of disciples, and special favor that the three should 
be taken into special confidence. But Christ's pur- 
pose was not to confer favor on these men, but to 
train them for a great work. The favor they received 
carried with it a burden. That is to say, it is not pri- 
marily selection to privilege, but to service. The favor 
means always corresponding responsibility. It was no 
favor to Judas that he should have been chosen and yet 
have seen nothing in the choice but favor. Hear his 
cry of anguish at the last, and see his look of despair 
when he learned how dismally he had failed. And 
even of those who remained faithful, and went on to 
fulfil the Master's purpose,—could their lot be de- 
scribed in the ordinary worldly sense of favor? They 
were forewarned what it meant to have the favor of 
discipleship : ‘‘ They shall put you out of the syna- 
gogues : yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth 
you shall think that he offereth service unto God.’’ It 
was indeed a viessed privilege to be in the company of 
Jesus, and special favor to-stand on the mount with 
him apart when he was transfigured before them, but 
every privilege carries penalty in its bosom, and 
Christ’s choice of men is a choice for service. To all 
his disciples he said, ‘‘I chose you, and appointed 
you, that ye should go and bear fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain.”’ 

Had the disciples no choice in the matter? There 
is a true sense in which they chose their Master ; or 
rather, Jesus chose them for the same reason for 
which they chose him. In all human relations, in 
all types of friendship, it is to make a futile distinc- 
tion to separate the two processes of choosing and 
being chosen. Emerson could say truly, ‘‘ My friends 
have come to me unsought ; the great God gave them 
to me,’’ but on the other hand his friendships were 
conditioned by the kind of man Emerson was. He 
could have great friendsiips since he had the quality 
of being a great friend. if we cannot make too fine 
distinctions between choosing a friend and being 
chosen by him, still less can we make too fine dis- 
tinctions between choosing God and being chosen by 
him. The Master takes his disciples with him as far 
as they can go, and the humble and docile heart will 
be taken deep into the secret of his presence. The 
relation gathers richer and sweeter contents. ‘‘ No 
longer do I cail you servants,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I have 
called you friends.’’ 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


—- 


Average teachers, please don't read about the Mys- 
tery Box! Because tt tells of a plan that is not for 


the ordinary class, but for the pupils and teachers 
who are on the lookout for something beyond the ordt- 
nary, and who want to do a little downright study. 
But those are the only kind that take The Sunday 
School Times, so you' ll find it on page 335. 
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Philadelphia’s Model Building 
By the Rev. Nathaniel S. Thomas 


N 1903 Mr. George C. Thomas, who for thirty-five years 
had been the superintendent of the Sunday-school of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, erected, 

at his own expense, a Sunday-school building as a memo- 
rial to his old pastor, the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton. This 
pine | at the time was supposed to be, and, so far as the 
writer knows to the contrary, is still, the most complete 
and best equipped Sunday-school building of the Protestant 


intermediate department, and the library. In the case of 
an entire family attending the Sunday-school, the smallest 
children are the ones first to be cared for, and they are left 
in the primary department, immediately adjoining the ves- 
tibule. The children of still larger growth are left in the 
intermediate department, and then the parents are free to 
deposit their library books and to their respective 
classes. Any other arrangement Shen the one suggested 
would require the retracing of steps, and consequent con- 
fusion in the hallways. 

The Sunday-school room proper, which is upon the sec- 
ond floor, and approached by a generous stairway 22 feet 
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rg om Church. Frequent descriptions and illustrations 
of the building have appeared in various periodicals and 
magazines, 

To any one carefully examining the plans of this building 
it will be observed that the new building, though complete 
in itself, should be estimated not only for its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, but for its articulation with the older parish build- 
ings to which it was added. The excellence of this group 
of buildings is therefore to be measured largely by its har- 
mony of what are sometimes considered conflicting pur- 
poses, 

The style of architecture employed, as may be seen from 
the cut, is a simple form of Norman Romanesque. It is of 
dark Pompeian brick, with brown stone trimmings. The 
interior of the main room is lined with light-colored bricks, 
worked into a simple design. The woodwork is entirely 
of chestnut, the broad grain being peculiarly effective. 
The roof, to which great attention has been given, is en- 
tirely of chestnut, and supported by five large timber work 
trusses. The ceiling is divided into large wooden panels. 
In this level there are twelve large dormer windows, which, 
together with wall windows, give ample light and ventila- 
tion. Through these the light is tempered by stained glass 
of subdued color. The general effect of the roof is not 
unlike that of Westminster Hall, and the open construc- 
tion work is embellished with a suggestion of decoration. 
A few ecclesiastical symbols, wrought in gold leaf and 
vermilion, with now and then a touch of variant color, 
resembling the decorations on the woodwork of many 
Romanesque buildings, have been introduced with fine 
effect, 

As the plan is made to scale, the size of the different 
rooms can be easily determined. The new building, in- 
cluding the chantry, is 120 feet long by 86 feet deep, but 
the depth of the building, inclusive of the width of the old 
building, which extends from Christian to Montrose streets, 
is 130 feet, so that the space occupied by the Sunday- 
school building and its articulated fellow is 123 by 130 feet. 
The total height from the street level to the top of the 
ridge is 70 feet. 

On the first floor, and adjoining one of the two main 
entrances, are two offices for the rector and his assistants. 
In one of these has been placed a vault for the reception 
of the parochial records. -On the same floor are also rooms 
for the primary department, intermediate department, and 
the library of the Sunday-school. A large room, 30 by 47 
feet, adjoining the library, is used for the Teachers’ Lesson 
Study, and for other organizations during the week which 
are not directly connected with the Sunday-school. This 
floor plan, though conceived primarily for Sunday-school 
purposes, lends itself admirably to other uses. 

One of the features of the building which has been com- 
mented upon favorably by visiting superintendents is the 
close proximity on one floor of the primary department, the 
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wide, is 65 by 81 feet long, and is surrounded on two sides 
on the school floor by nine class rooms (12 by 14 feet, and 
fitted to accommodate twenty or thirty scholars each). 
Over these class rooms, and also on the hanging balcony 
of the third side, are twelve Bible class rooms of different 
sizes, and arranged to seat from twenty to thirty-five 
scholars each. 

The mistake so frequently made in Sunday-school build- 
ings, of bringing the aisle around the gallery in front of 


chantry may be separated from its nave by curtains hung 
on collapsible screens. During the session of the Sunday- 
school the chairs are turned so as to face the superintend- 
ent’s desk, and the doors are lifted, thus throwing into the 
Sunday-school room proper a large adult Bible class. Ad- 
ditional provision is made for such Bible classes as exceed 
thirty in number, by allotting them separate rooms lying 
behind the main room. 

A gymnasium, 39 by 62 feet, which we have assigned to 
the exclusive use of girls and women, adjoins the chantry, 
and is connected by a passageway and stairs leading to the 
third floor, in which are placed the locker rooms, shower 
baths, and toilet rooms. As we have a building exclu- 
sively for the use of men and boys, there is no need for 
this gymnasium serving the double purpose, which, how- 
ever, it is quite well fitted to do. 

As may be readily seen, this group of buildings, which is 
essentially one, serves as a parish tole as well as a Sun- 
day-school building. That part of the building on the 
pont floor nearest the church has been set apart primarily 

or the vesting of the clergy and choir, though the choir 
rooms are used on weekdays for other purposes, The 
kitchen is so located that it may be used conveniently 
either in the older building or in the new. 

The superintendent’s desk in the main Sunday-school 
room is placed in the center of its length. Over the desk 
is an organ played from a console beneath the desk, thus 
bringing the organist into close proximity with the super- 
intendent. From this console an electric organ in the 
chantry is also played, though the chantry organ has a con- 
sole of its own, and thus may be used separately. The 
two organs played from the same console are a great con- 
venience in keeping the school together, as those assembled 
in the chantry are too far removed to hear the organ in the 
main room when a body of singers intervenes. 

The Bible class rooms are separated from each other by 
folding glass partitions. These, however, it was not con- 
sidered expedient to use in separating the class rooms from 
the main school room. Here linen curtains, which do not 
readily gather the dust and are noiseless, have been found 
to work well. The same arrangement appears in the gal- 
lery classes. 

The class forms in the main room are elliptical in shape, 
the teacher’s chair being in what would be the center if the 
forms were circular. At the superintendent’s desk are 
electric connections with the secretary’s department, the 
treasurer’s department, the sexton, and the Bible class 
rooms of the main school, 

All departments of the Sunday-school are brought to- 
gether, with the exception of the elementary grades. A 
complete graded system might demand permanently sepa- 
rated departments, though not necessarily so, but this ques- 
tion is the issue in the architectural war now being waged. 

There are eight toilet rooms in the building, conveniently 
located and adjacent to the hallways. The hallways on 
the ground floor all run into a cloister which connects the 
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the class rooms and along the gallery rail, has here been 
happily avoided. A wide hallway back of the class rooms 
admits of entrance to the classes from the rear, thus pro- 
viding an unobstructed view of the platform for those who 
are seated in the rooms. Moreover, as the rooms are out- 
lined in glass, there is no obstruction of light. 

Adjoining the Sunday-school room on the ground floor 
is a chantry, separated from the Sunday-school room by 
sliding doors, and arranged to be used as a chapel to seat 
from two to three hundred people. The chancel of the 
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Sunday-school building with the church, though communi- 
cation between the two buildings is also furnished through 
the choir rooms. This has been found to be a great con- 
venience in many ways, and especially as it also furnishes 
an uninterrupted connection between the two widely sepa- 
rated portions of the parish building itself. 

The cost of the buildings, so admirably welded into one, 
is rather difficult to determine, as they were built at dif- 
ferent times and under different conditions. Moreover, 
the internal changes in the old buildings made necessary 
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by the Richard Newton Memorial Building, so that the 
rooms and purposes might not be duplicated, though in- 
considerable, must be taken into account. The present 
valuation of the amalgamated buildings, exclusive of the 
church, is about $125,000, though the accumulated cost has 
been considerably more. 
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The Plant of a Working Church 


S ONE enters a beautiful little park in Ithaca, New 
York, he suddenly notices a massive stone a 
——_ above the graceful elms, its solidity and - 
ness of color in agreeable contrast with their airy, sharply- 
defined tracery. 

This 1s the first glimpse we get of a new church and its 
plant, a pile of buildings so complete and carefully studied 
as to be of interest to many readers of The Sunday School 
Times, especially as it includes very full provision for the 
several departments of a large Sunday-school, and others 
for the benevolent activities of a strong church. 

These buildings are the home of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Ithaca; they have been designed and their in- 
teresting problems worked out by the architects, Cady, 
Berg & See of New York. The church organization, a’ 
very ancient one, owns the title fee of the park upon which 
their buildings front, giving the advantage of fine grounds, 
always a great charm. 

The structure practically comprises two independent 
(but connected) buildings. The treatment of them, how- 
ever, is such that they form one harmonious mass, extend- 
ing nearly the whole side of the park, 

As we enter, the church auditorium first claims our at- 
tention on account of some of its novel and impressive 
features, such as the ‘* Memorial Rotunda,’’ the great 
vaulted ceiling, supported by polished Mycenean marble 
shafts ; and the amphitheater for the choir and musicians. 

The ** Memorial Rotunda’’ is a semi-circular hall about 
thirty feet in diameter, separated from the auditorium by a 
richly-detailed screen, glazed with plate glass. 

Its uses are twofold, aside from its beauty as a feature. 
It is arranged to receive such memorials as may from time 
to time be desired of stained glass or mural tablets, an ar- 
cade of windows ‘in. thé upper Pe giving opportunity for 
the glass, and the unbroken wall space below this for the 
tablets. It is often difficult to find a place for such fea- 
tures, for however rich they may be they fail to harmonize 
with the portion of the church available for them, some- 
times most disastrously. The walls of this room being de- 
vised for and devoted to them will have their own peculiar 
interest, increasing as time passes. » 

The other purpose of the rotunda (which is convenient to 
the entrance) is to furnish a place where friends can meet 
in passing to and from the church, and where greetings and 
courtesies can be paid to ‘‘the stranger within the gates.’’ 

The barrel vault over the central portion of the church 
is fifty feet in width by one hundred ia length, and rests on 
arches which in turn are supported by massive polished 
columns of Mycenean marble (a memorial to honored dead), 
The vaulted ceiling is richly paneled, ornamented in relief, 
and pierced at intervals by windows of delicate glazing. 
Its dignity immediately impresses one on entering, and its 
lines directly lead the eye to the portion of the church from 
which the services are conducted, where are grouped the 
pulpit, the Sedilia for the clergy, the amphitheater for the 
choir and musicians, and the organ built in a colonnade 
surrounding the whole, with a great tower of pipes rising 
majestically from the center ; the whole strongly expressive 
of the spirit of praise. 

Some forty to fifty singers can be seated in the amphi- 
theater, besides room for stringed instruments, a conductor, 
and the organist. This arrangement being in connection 
with the large organ, it will be seen that it is sufficient for 
rendering with fine effect the highest class of church music, 
as well as inspiring the praise and devotion of a great con- 
gregation. 

From doors, some distance from the pulpit on either 
side, we may pass into the building that is now the home 
of the very large Sunday-school connected with the church, 
as well, also, as its benevolent activities, a building three 
stories in height, lighted from three sides, and also by a 
central lantern. i 

Its important features are the following : 

The great Sunday-school hall, with two stories of con- 
necting class-roonis, accommodating in all about.a thousand 
scholars. 

The spacious social hall (about seventy-five by forty feet) 
with cloak-rooms, toilet-rooms, a complete kitchen, and 
serving-room. 

The Bible-class parlor, a room circular in form, fifty feet 
in diameter, fitted with low book-cases, and a great fire- 
place built in the curved wall of the room. 

The primary department, spacious and sunny, with a 
separate room for the infant kindergarten. Cloak-rooms 
and toilet-rooms are connected with these departments, 

The ladies’ work-room, a fine hall looking out on the 
park, fittea with a variety of closets and facilities for carry- 
ing on benevolent work. 

Visitors’ gallery overlooking the Sunday-school. 

Choir-room, a pleasant room for the gatherings of the 
choir, as well as for practise. 





Officers’ room, for the meetings of the official boards. 

Pastor’s study, a large room overlooking the park, 
shelved for the pastor’s library, and complete in details for 
comfort. ; 

The main Sunday-school hall dominates this part of the 
building, rising above two stories of class-rooms, and ceiled 
in an arabesque pattern of glass-work which is illumined 


by the lantern. The room is furnished with small tables 
and chairs for the younger classes, Class-rooms for special 
classes open into it on three sides, until the whole building 
seems in touch, 

The social hall, when its floor is cleared, becomes a fine 
drill-room for the boys’ brigade, with its open space of 
nearly seventy-five by forty feet. 

A building in which the needs of {each department of 
service had been so carefully provided for and honored 
must call loudly for the fullest use of the opportunity it 
affords. It is also an expression of earnest purpose to the 
community at large, saying that while there is here a dig- 
nified temple for worship and praise, it is not a ‘* chapel 
of ease,’’ but a workshop for molding Christian character, 
developing Christian service, and blessing a circle wider 
than any one can estimate.—/rom a Worker. 
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A $2,000 Combination Building 
By John Orchard 


HE city can fold its arms in complacency in its easy 
access to every modern improvement for sanctuary 
services and Sunday-school work. The little country 

church also folds its arms, though not in a complacent 
attitude, but rather in one of almost discouragement and 
despair. We are but few and very poor, say the people of 
the struggling churches, Our opporturities are great, but 
our equipment is altogether inadequate to the youth of 
to-day, therefore our efforts are minimized for want of 
modern appliances, 

Thus the cry of twenty-five to fifty per cent of the faith- 











ful men and women who are so blessedly holding the fort 
in smaller or isolated districts. These friends are asked to 
become the molding factors of child-life without the acces- 
sories wherewith to mold them. To bear that which can- 
not be mended is heroic, but to put up with that which 
can be amended is cowardice. : 

This article will not tell how to build a ten-thousand- 
dollar edifice for fifteen hundred dollars. Nor do we say 
that the latest and best in architecture can be yours with 
limited means, but we do say you may embody many of the 
essential features of a modern church Sunday-school for 
two thousand dollars, and it is possible to incorporate the 
separate class-room idea—without the balcony—for the 
moderate sum of $1,500. 

The plan herewith given can be built for the gum of 
$2,000 to $2,500. We present it not because of archi- 
tectural beauty, elegance, or finish, for it is not designed 
to meet the professional eye of the critic. What it does 
seek to do, however, is to embrace many of the essential 
features of a present-day Bible school, and all the essen- 
tials of a good, inexpensive sanctuary for preaching 
services, 

The purpose of this plan is to give the pastor the neces- 
sary seating capacity for a congregation equal to that of 
four square walls, and when arranged for Sunday-school 
sessions, gives the superintendent and teachers the possi- 
bilities of a modern equipped building, with no disfigure- 
ment within or without. ; 

The shape is octagonal, with floor-space of 48 x 48 feet. 
A large class-room directly facing the pulpit, with a rear 
exit, makes an ideal primary room seating over fifty pupils. 
The four smaller class-rooms will each seat from twenty to 
twenty-five pupils. The remainder of the auditorium 
could then be divided into three other classes, making a 
total student capacity of 225 to 250 on the first floor. 

For an additional sum of $750 to $1,000, a second tier 
of class-rooms could be planned by a balcony on the next 
floor, as will be seen from the plan given herewith. These 
rooms, with those below, would have a class-room space 
for over 300 people, with a full church capacity of 400 or 
425. It will be seen that there are no ungainly or unneces- 
sary permanent divisions within the building to destroy the 
effectiveness of the preaching service, but by automatic 
rolling partitions placed on end every obstruction is ob- 
viated. 

When the school is not in session, these roller partitions 
are rolled back to the rear of the class-room, leaving a 
clear space for the regular audiences. When needed fer 
class-work, the partitions roll out, as shown in the dotted 
lines, to within four feet of one another; then from over 
the class entrance a stiff roller blind is drawn down, com- 
pletely shutting in the class for practical and efficient work. 
The changing from an open auditorium to a series of class- 
rooms can be done without fuss or noise, so that the mo- 
ment the superintendent rings the bell or gives the signal 
for the study period, 150 to 350 pupils are within the call 
of the teacher, and without fear of interruption or annoy- 
ance. 

This plan is not the dream of a mere enthusiast, nor the 
whim of a crank, but the sober, practical application of 
common-sense principles, to a much-needed concrete effort 
in reaching the youth on a pedagogical-psychological system 
of arrangement and work. For basement plans, either for 
social rooms, gymnasium, and the like, as for such other 
improvements as may suggest itself, consult your local 
architect, 
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XI. Watch with Oil 
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HERE is inspiring educational guidance in the 


pointed command, ‘‘ Watch therefore.’’ Jesus, 

in a masterful address, has given his followers a 
comprehensive analysis of the days to come and of 
the day of his coming. With all the factors of the 
future laid before them, he earnestly admonishes his 
disciples to watch. 

Every teacher is a watcher. The essence of good 
teaching involves alertness, This alertness comprises 
two aspects: {i) the daily words and acts of the 
teacher, and (2) the development of the pupil. Too 
often the teacher assumes that the early schooling 
he receives is his ample equipment to teach. He is 
not watchful for new and better things. He is 
content to move in the well-worn groove of habit. 
But a good teacher is re-created day by day. He 
stands open-hearted and eager-eyed for all the guid- 
ance that his spirit can entertain. Next to positive 
worthlessness, no vice of the teacher is so despicable 
as laziness, stupid indifference, self-complacency, 
stagnation, inertness. The teacher who ceases to be 
alert ceases to grow. The end of growth is the be- 
ginning of decay. The outcome is fatal alike to 
teacher and to pupil. 

Then, too, the teacher must watch the growing 
spirit of the child, He must be quick to note the 
myriad transformations that take place in the processes 
of spiritual unfolding. To observe all these trans- 
formations is essential to successful teaching, and im- 
plies a somewhat careful study of the phenomena of 
child growth as this growth is set forth by experts 
in formal treatises. It is not necessary that the child 
should grow according to any pre-arranged schedule. 
But it is necessary that the teacher know such a 
schedule, in order rightly to interpret the phenomena 
daily manifested in the unfolding of each pupil. This 
general schedule becomes the teacher's norm or 
standard of interpretation. We shall never make 
wise use of our observations until we have a clearly- 
visioned norm by which to test these observations. 
I therefore urge upon all teachers the value of a pre- 
liminary training in the fundamentals of child psy- 
chology and elementary pedagogy. This training will 
give point, purpose, significance, to the observations 
of the teacher, and indicate what should be done to 
establish for the child normal conditions of growth. 

This alertness should be directed to three ends: 
1. It should note all the aspects of mental activity 
as these arise in the unfolding of the mind. 2, It 
should note all the manifestations of moral qualities as 
these arise ix the acts of the pupil. 3. It should note 
all the phenomena of religious growth as these arise 
in the soul of the pupil. 

Teachers as a rule are open to one general criticism, 
—they are more alert for intellectual error than they 
are for moral and religious error. Every false pro- 
nunciation, every misspelled word, every faulty gram- 
matical construction, and even the faults of bodily 
positions in the class, are seized upon by the teacher 
with avidity, and magnified often beyond their due 
proportions. Errors that in the natural course of in- 
struction will gradually fade and vanish are pointed 
out with more stress than they merit. Indeed, the 
fact that they are thus emphasized may cause them to 
linger longer tnan if they were silently ignored. _ It is 
manifestly foolish to be so alert for the intellectual 
errors of the pupil, and at the same time overlook 
issues of vastly more moment in the general uplift of 
the pupil. 

A conscientious and properly trained teacher will 
be constantly on the lookout for symptoms of moral 
errors. The show of anger, the words of incivility or 
of low and vulgar import, the deed of selfishness or of 
positive evil, and in all this the motive. that con- 
ditions it,—these the teacher must note and regard 
with vastly more alarm than the series of intellectual 
errors due to immaturity or to carelessness. To help 
one’s pupils to clean thought, to chaste words, to 
right deeds, is the aim and steadfast purpose of the 
wiser teacher. And because these are more mo- 
mentous they require more heroic treatment. For 
these the teacher must be eternally under the admo- 
nition, ‘‘ Watch therefore."’ 

But the wisest teacher, especially the teacher in the 
Sunday-school, will not overlook the fact that his 
finest service is to be devoted to detecting every 
symptom of unfolding that hints the search of the 
seul -for the everlasting’ guidance. Here the vital 


services are performed. Children often are secretive 
and reserved about the religious spirit at work in 
their souls. Delicate treatment is required here. 
The first requisite is that the teacher should so im- 
press his pupils that they will find it relatively easy 
to open their hearts to him. With all the emphasis 
that language can convey I plead for alertness in dis- 
cussing the religious needs of childhood. Much as I 


prize accuracy in all intellectual activities, I am con-- 


Strained to assert that one may win heaven without 
knowing how to parse participles and infinitives. 
And one cannot win heaven by the mastery of parsing 
processes alone. Fix in your mind relative values. 
Do not waste all your splendid energy and oppor- 
tunity upon the less worthful things. Do not think 
less of the intellectual, but more of the moral and 
religious, issues of life. Seek first to set the kingdom 
of heaven in the soul of your pupils, and then add all 
other needed things thereto. Fashion first the vessel 
oi honor, the soul of piety, the spirit of humility, the 
life of devout service. Around this, as around the 
central sun, set the stars of the soul’s firmament. | 

One cannot pass this significant aspect of teacher 
equipment without realizing how fully Jesus incarnates 
this test of teaching power. His alertness is recorded 
on almost every page of the gospel story. See how 
he seizes upon the incidents in his immediate en- 
vironment for teaching material. ®The fig-tree by the 
roadside, the lilies of the near-by field, the sheep on 
the hillside, the wind whistling through the room at 
his midnight conference with Nicodemus, the crowd 
sweeping down from Sychar to Jacob’s Well, and 
many similar scenes, testify to his eager, alert spirit. 

And Jesus never overlooked the larger issues for the 
minor ones. To him, as to every true teacher, the 
right relation between the learner and God is always 
held to be of more moment than any secular informa- 
tion the Spirit might entertain. Hewas clear-visioned 
as to the great end of life, —‘‘ To glorify God and en- 
joy him forever.’’ His fine skill was given steadily 
to this supreme end. Why should you vision a less 
lofty ideal ? 

This alertness, with its implied preparedness, is 
further emphasized by that most effective and most 
difficult of teaching agencies or metheds,—the para- 
ble. Jesus makes plain a requisite of teaching power 
by likening the kingdom of heaven unto ten virgins. 
So the kingdom of teaching may be likened to ten 
teachers, who, like the virgins, may be divided into 
two obvious groups—tke wise and the foolish. These 
two groups are in many aspects alike. But in one 
aspect they differ fundamentally. Some teachers 
have oil. Some have no oil. The fact that all have 
good intentions, that they are all at the post of duty, 
that they are all apparently alike in appearance and 
in enthusiasm, that they all have responded to the 
call of service, avails not. One teacher is equipped, 
another is not. 

Teacher, have you oil? That is the test of your 
efficiency, your power, your compelling influence. 
How, then, may the teacher secure oil? This is the 
great question. It goes to the heart of the matter. 
It calls to the front the vital test. Laying aside all 
else, let us follow Jesus in his search for a really capa- 
ble teacher. First of all let it be clearly understood 
that no amount of hurry and scurry at the last mo- 
ment can give to the teacher the necessary equipment 
for the momentous issues that rest upon teaching 
processes. Nor can we hope to borrow at the last 
from others the equipment that teaching demands. 
There is one, and only one, way to insure good re- 
sults, and that is the way that leads to adequate equip- 
ment. 

The young man who kept the law from his youth 
up, lacked yet one needed preparation. He had 
done well, but not well enough. He failed to pass 
the Master’s examination, and ‘‘went away sorrow- 
ful."" The disciples whom Jesus sent were ‘‘ without 
purse, and wallet, and shoes,"’ and yet they lacked 
nothing, because they had an equipment vastly more 
valuable than material accessories can ever be. How 
pitifully weak are the claims we sometimes set up as 
equipment to teach. We are old enough. We have 
been regular attendants upon church services. We 
have gone to school. We have read, perhaps studied, 
the Bible. We have read much about the kingdom. 
We think teaching is necessary service. We believe 
in the Sunday-school. Yet we lack. The real ques- 
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tion is, have you oil? il is potential light. So also 
right equipment is potential power to teach. Both 
on occasion become guidance. 

James tells us how to get the best oil. ‘‘If any of 
you [teachers] lacketh wisdom [oil, equipment], let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all [teachers] liberally 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 
This points the source of wisdom, of power, of true 
equipment to teach. Let us see what God would 
have us obtain in order to teach his little ones. 

God's universe is God's curriculum. What he has 
written in the whole created universe is the lesson we 
may learn from him. We are not only to know this 
curriculum as phenomena for the senses, but as phe- 
nomena fer the spirit. We are to see back of all this 
manifold expression of wisdom the great central unity 
of which it is the sense expression. We are to know 
things not as things, but as expressions of God. We 
are to know his curriculum that through it we may 
know him. Hence knowledge—clear, adequate, and 
comprehensive knowledge—is part of our equipment. 
What we know of God's world is oil for our lamps. 

God’s children are God’s glory. To know these 
little ones, so fresh from his hand and heart, is like- 
wise part of our equipment. Hence a study of the 
mental and spiritual life in its unfolding is part of the 
necessary prerequisite to successful teaching. What 
we know of childhood is oil for our lamps. 

God's teachers are God’s interpreters. To stand 
before his children and make plain to them the mystery 
and meaning of life and its environment is likewise a 
vital element in the equipment of a true teacher. 
Hence a study of good teaching, of wise procedure, of 
true methods, such as Jesus steadily exhibited, is 
likewise oil for our lamps. 

Communion with him, through prayer and medita- 
tion ; sincere inquiry at the throne for guidance in 
the class-room ; an honest confession of need coupled 
with an abiding confidence that God will give the 
guidance we long for; an unquenchable thirst to 
drink deep at the living fountain, these are the spir- 
itual forces that make our potential equipment active, 
that change our oil into divine radiance. 

Bring, then, your knowledge of things, your knowl- 
edge of childhood, your pedagogical inquiries, to the 
altar of God, and, bowing there in the spirit.of Jesus 
of Nazareth, God will make you in part what Jesus 
was in completeness, —<** the true light, even the light 
which lighteth every man, coming into the world.’’ 

Get oil, O teacher, and let God glorify it into the 
true light that lighteth your pupils on the way to him. 


Questions and Suggestions 


1. What educational value lies in the command, ‘‘ Watch 
therefore ’’? 

2. Are you a watchful teacher ? 

3. What things, most of all, do you watch for in your 
own spirit? In the spirit of your pupil ? 

4. What other educational equipment comes to the alert 
teacher ? 

5. Can you discern the spiritual changes in an awaken- 
ing soul? 

6. Point out the function of the teacher in relation to the 
child’s spiritual needs. 

7. Name the moral virtues that you are justly bound to 
foster and train. 

8. Cite instances in Jesus’ teaching that demonstrate his 
alertness. 

9. Read the parable of the ten virgins, and find yourself 
figured in the parable, 

to. What differentiates wise teachers from foolish 
teachers ? 

11. Write down the things you would earnestly ask God 
to give a that you may be a wise teacher. 

12. What is the ultimate and adequate source of teach- 
ing power? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Run-Away Frown 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


LL alone by himself, a Pucker-up Frown 
Had lived (such a pity !) in Cloudy-Brow Town! 
But he said—’twas the ramor—one bright, balmy 
day, F 
That he must have a change, so he soon ran away. 
And he slipped out of town,—where, nobody knew, 
And he never went back (I’m glad it is true). 
They say that he found, e’er he'd traveled two miles, 
A group of the jolliest, merriest smiles ; 
And he joined in their sport,—it had then just begun, 
And all the day long he had so much real fun 
That he quick changed his name (Frowns, you know, 
have the knack) 
To Smiles,—and he never again changed it back! 
For he found that it paid (wouldn’t yours find it, too ?) 
To smile, 'stead of being glum, silent, and blue! 
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28 ¢ And it came tah odpm op liys. = 
da: | Fe these sayings, he took Peter. and 
John and James, and went up into a moun- 
tain to . 

29 roy A he prayed, the fashion of his 
countenance was altered, and his raiment was 
white and glistering. 

go And, hold, there talked with him two 
men, which were Moses and Elias 


1 Who appeared in glory, and ' of his 
dcboass which he should accomp! at Jeru- 
salem 


32 But Peter and they that were with him 
were heavy with sleep: and when they were 
awake, they saw his glory, and the two men 
that stood with him. 

33 And it came to pass, as they departed 
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28 And it came to pass about eight days 
after these sayings, that he took with him 
Peter and John and James, and went up into 
the mountain to pray. 29 And as he was 
praying, the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment Jecame white and 
dazzling. 30 And behold, there talked with 
him two men, who were Moses and Elijah ; 
31 who appeared in glory, and spake of his 
1 decease which he was about to accomplish 
at Jerusalem. 32 Now Peter and they that 
were with him were heavy with sleep: but 
2 when they were fully awake, they saw his 
glory, and the two men that stood with him. 


JUNE 17. THE TRANSFIGURATION 
Luke 9 : 28-36. (Read Matt. 17: 1-13; Mark: 2-13.) Memory verses: 30, 3! 
Golden Text: This is my beloved Son: hear him.—Luke 9 : 35 * 
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good for us to be here : and let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias: not knowing what he said. 

34 While he thus spake, there came a cloud, 
and overshadowed them: and they feared as 
they entered into the cloud. 

35 And there came a voice out of the cloud, 
saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him. 

36 And when the voice was past, Jesus was 
found alone. And they kept #¢ close, and told 
no man in those days any of those things which 
they had seen. 
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good for us to be here: and let us make three 
Stabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah : not knowing what he said. 
34 And while he said these things, there came 
a cloud, and overshadowed them: and they 
feared as they entered into the cloud. 35 And 
a voice came out of the cloud, saying, This is 
#my Son, my chosen : hear ye him. And 
when the voice came, Jesus was foupipalone 
And they held their peace, and tol man 


in those days any of the things which they had 
seen, 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—This is my Son, my chosen : hear ye him. 
1Or, departure *% Or, having remained awake * Or, booths *Many ancient authorities read wy 


from him, Peter said unto Jesus, Master, it is 








The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


A NEW FEATURE 





Perhaps it, will solve the “ hot-weather 
problem ”’ in your class or Sunday-school 


F THE pupils can be aroused to take such an in- 

| terest in the Sunday-school lessons that they 

will regularly a them outside of Sunday- 
school, and do so even if teacher or pupils are awa 

on vacations during the summer months, there will 
be few problems left that amount to anything. j 

A plan that is intended to bring this to pass is 
commenced as a new feature in this issue of The 
Sunday School Times. It is called “The Young 
Folks’ Mystery Box,” and will be found at the con- 
clusion of this article, . 

The ‘‘ Mystery Box” will contain, each week, a set 
of more or l.ss ae questions, the answers to 
which can 211 be found, and found only, in the lesson 
articles in the same issue of the Times. 
the peculiar and interesting character of these ques- 
tions will be had by glancing at this week's boxful. 

Is it worth 25 cents ‘‘a head” to get your entire 
class to searching the lesson articles each week from 
their own individual copies of The Sunday School 
Times? The paper will be mailed from this office 
directly to their home or summer addresses, and the 
address will be changed free of charge as often as 
they move about, or 25 cents apiece the Times 
will be sent to every pupil for three months. 

Notice how easily this plan fits every need of a 
class. While you are all together, the pupils bring 
the results of their ‘‘ mystery-search”” into the class 
with them, and there is an interesting and healthy 
rivalry to see who has found the most and best an- 
swers. If teacher or pupil is away, the Times fol- 
lows the absentees, the search is continued at see- 
shore or mountains, and pupils report by mail to the 
teacher week by week. Or if the teacher only is 
away, let him write a letter each week to the class at 
home, giving his understanding of the correct an- 
swers, and with this the pupils will compare their 
own results as they meet together on Sunday. 

Here is an additional incentive to which young 
folks will be quick to respond. The Sunday School 
Times will publish, next autumn, an Honor Roll of 
the names of all pupils who have correctly answered 
eight questions in each of any eight weeks from now 
until and including the last Sunday in September, 
the 30th. The pupil’s name must be on the sub- 
scription list of the Times to be eligible for this 
honor, and the teacher is to be the judge of the cor- 
rectness of all answers. When any pupil has, for 
any eight weeks (they need not be. consecutive 
weeks) correctly answered either orally or in writing 
any eight questions in each of those eight weeks, the 
teacher will report: that pupil’s name and address 
and name of Sunday-school to the Editor as entitled 
to a place on the 


















































Mystery Box Honor Roll 


and the name will appear ih‘the Honor Roll in these 

columns probably in October or November next. 

Vow is the best time to begin. 
There are other simple variations of the plan. Its 


A hint of , 


best features are its simplicity and at the same time its 
demand for a little real but interesting study. In a 
family where several copies of the Times are taken, 
for example, a Sunday afternoon or evening could be 
uickly and pleasantly passed in the following way: 
Sas would read aloud a question froni the ‘‘ mystery 
box,” and all in the group would start to find it at the 
same time from their own copies of the paper, each 
having assigned to him a different article to ‘‘ cover.” 
That is, father might take Professor Riddle, mother 
Dr. McLaren, an older brother Dr. Dunning, a 
younger one the * Illustration Round Table,” and so 
on. As soon as any one had * spotted ’’ the answer, 
or thought he had, he would announce this and read 
it aloud, and all would decide whether he was right 
or whether they must seek further. The answer to 
the second question would be sought out in the same 
way, each person ‘‘ covering ” the same lesson article 
as before, or changing articles with each new question. 
There are three different ways of paying for these 
—_— subscriptions to The Sunday School Times. 
ne is for the superintendent to see that young folks 
and adult pupils are supplied from the school’s funds 
with the Times. Another way is for each teacher to 
pay for the subscriptions needed for his or her own 
class. The third way is for each pupil to pay for 
his or her own subscription. 
In every class where five or more copies of the 
Times are ordered, they may be ‘had at the special 
club rate of 20 cents for three months. 





The Mystery Box 


NSWERS to all the questions asked here 
can be foung in the lesson articles in this 
issue of the Times, on pages 335 to 342. 

But it is going to take some searching to find 
them. That is one reason why they are worth 
finding. Don’t overlook the little sentences in 
italics between articles. Always read the les- 
son itself before commencing your search. 





1. Why does God take us away from the ‘* street 
lamps’’? What is meant by that answer? 

2. On what mountain did Jesus’ transfiguration 
probably occur? Whereabouts in Palestine is that 
mountain ? 

3- What do some Moslem pilgrims do with their 
eyes after visiting Meccah ? 

4. Our Saviour was ‘‘ revealed in the Holy 
Mount”? in six different aspects ; what were they? 

5. Describe how the disappointing delay in the 
plans of the parents of a crippled boy of Arizona 
turned out to be a blessing. 

6. Why were the disciples ‘‘ heavy with sleep ’’ ? 

7. What has Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, 
done for the poor people of that city ? 

8. Name some other mountains on which people 
have worshiped or sacrificed in Bible lands. 

9. Why did a cloud remind the Jews of God ? 

10, What are tabernacles, or booths, made of in 
Palestine to-day ? 

11. What facts made it true- that ‘‘the affairs of 
the kingdom were at a crisis ’’ just at this time ? 

12. What was the best thing about Cully, the 
expressman, in-the Moody church in Chicago ? 

13. Describe what is called the ‘‘ transfiguration ”’ 
of a bride in Syria to-day. 

14. Why were only three disciples taken to the 
mountain with Jesus ? 

15. Tell something about Mount Hermon 4s it 
looks to-day: 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE affairs of he kingdom were at acrisis. Little 
by little, but steadily, Jesus was being deserted 
or openly opposed by those whom he sought to 

win. Nazareth, his home city, had twice rejected 
him. The religious leaders at Jerusalem had broken 
with him utterly, and every meeting with them only 
widened the gulf. The common people, who had 
flocked after him for what they conld get, were dis- 
appointed and repulsed by his criticism of them for 
seeking only ‘‘food which perisheth.” Many even 
of his disciples, after that discourse, ‘‘ went back, 
and walked no more with him.” Jesus was concen- 
trating his attention now upon the training of the 
handful of twelve men who still remained with him, 
and he had, after his two years of ministry, achieved 
one great result in their outspoken confession of him 
as the Christ. 

But when Jesus attempted to build upon that, and 
dared for the first time to tell the Twelve of the death 
through which he must accomplish his Messianic 
and life-saving mission, they failed him again, for 
they attempted to show him that he was mistaken! 
He. sharply rebuked the suggestion as a temptation 
from Satan, and then, undiscouraged, patiently went 
on in the attempt to teach them the great mystery of 
life through death as their own only hope and as the 
world’s only hope through himself, the Reteae 

Could they understand this? Would they believe 
him and follow him to that death? The disciples 
did not question Jesus’ Messiahship, but they did 
question his plan of campaign. pparently they 
were in danger of believing that the terrible strain 
that was upon him had unsettled his reason, or at 
least had unbalanced his judgment, and that they 
must show him his error in supposing that he, Mes- 
siah and Son of God, who was to redeem Israel, 
must be condemned and crucified. That was the 
crisis in the Kingdom: the imminent danger of the 
failure of the last few men upon whom the establish- 
ment of the ys in this world depended. 

This lesson tells how that crisis was met, and that 
danger averted. For a week the theme of discussion 
among disciples and Master had been this new, ab- 
sorbing question: the death of Christ. The close 
connection between last week’s lesson and this, and 
the spending of that intervening week, are discussed 
in Dr. McLaren’s and Dr. Dunning’s opening para- 
graphs, and in Professor Sanders’ first two para- 


aphs. 

Then the Twelve are sifted down to three, and 
with those three whom he counted worthy to receive 
the new revelation, Jesus withdraws to a mountain 
to pray. If, as seems probable (see Professor Rid- 
dle's first paragraph), it was Mount Hermon, the 
place was a wonderfully fitting scene of the trans- 
figuration, for the glistening snow-crown of that 
mountain to-day literally overlooks the length and 
breadth of the Holy Land. From the hill of Samaria, 
eighty miles away, I have plainly seen that crown 
against the blue horizon, and it is said that it can be 
seen on clear days even from the Inn of the Good 
Samaritan, far down in the wilderness of Judza on 
the way from Jerusalem to Jericho. The mount. of 
transfiguration lovingly watches over the land from 
which the transfiguring of the world is one day to be 
accomplished. 

Two things every teacher should strive to do in 
telling the story of the transfiguration: .make the 
narfative itself real and vividly impressive; and 
make its meaning clear and memorable. The care- 


ful study of the three Gospel accounts, continued 
until one has mastered every detail and can see the 
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picture vividly oneself, is the only way to make the 


narrative real to the class. To reveal the meaning 
of the great scene, the crisis in Jesus’ ministry, as 
already described, should first be made ye Ae n; 
then the story of what occurred should be told; then 
its significance explained to, or, better still, elicited 
from, the class. 

The transfiguration left little room for doubt in the 
minds of the three disciples as to whether Jesus was 
right or wrong in the course which he had foretold 
tothem. The indisputable evidence of God’s pres- 
ence was the glory of the light that shone, and the 
cloud; Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph makes this 
clear, The tremendous significance of the presence 
of Moses and Elijah, and of the theme of their con- 
versation, is pointed out in Dr. McLaren's fifth and 
sixth paragraphs, in Dr, Dunning’s third paragraph, 
and in Professor Sanders’ sixth paragraph. Fur- 
thermore, these men of old must have ministered, by 
their presence and their words, to Christ’s own need 
of sympathy and strengthening approval, as Dr. 
McLaren's sixth paragraph suggests. And finally 
came the audible voice of God, not only in fresh rec- 
ognition of Jesus as his Son, but in direct command 
ye the wavering and doubt-filled three, ‘‘ Aear ye 

im.” 

The crisis had been met. Jesus had been confirmed 
by the law and the prophets and Jehovah. Doubts 
and denials were not yet done with, but they could 
be answered, now, by the memory of what had been 
seen and heard on the mount. he finalllight had 
begun to break through. With what fresh hope and 
joy and courage the Son of man must have de- 
scended again to the plain to take up, with renewed 
confidence in his friends, their training in the truth 
that ‘‘ his death was the way to victory’’! 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


Did Jesus have favorite disciples ? (Hugh Black’s article 
on pase 331.) od 
hy were only these three disciples chosen? (San- 
ders, 3). 
“ Those who are able to see visions or to have profound 
.experiences have all the more responsibility ’’ (Sanders, 


hy did Jesus enjoin secrecy upon the disciples as they 
came down from the mount? (See discussion of this ques- 
tion in last week’s Lesson Pilot.) 
** Dazzling ’’ is derived from the word meaning “ light- 
ning ’’ (Riddle, on v. 29). 
‘* Decease ’’ is literally ‘* exodus ’’ or ‘* departure,’ in- 


cluding all the closing events of our Lord’s life on earth. - 


Luke regards all of the subsequent events as a journey 
to death (Riddle, on v. 31). 

The discrepancy between the six days mentioned by 
Matthew and Mark, and the eight days’ mentioned by 
Luke, explained by Oriental custom (Howie, 1). 

The common Eastern practise of mountain worship 
(Howie, 2). 

The familiar sight of booths in the East (Howie, 3). 

The ‘‘transfiguration ’’ of an Eastern bride (Oriental 
Lesson-Lights, last paragraph, by Hitty). 

What prompted Peter's characteristically impulsive re- 
mark ? (McLaren, 8.) 

The voice was God’s endorsement of Jesus’ announce- 
ment of the cross (McLaren, next to last). 

We can find our mountain-tops anywhere (Illustra- 
tions, 1). 

Meccah blinds ; Christ opens our eyes (Illustrations, 3). 

There was a blessing in the cloud, as there is in most 
clouds (Illustrations, §). 

Sleepiness almost robbed the disciples of the vision and 
its glory (Howard). 

o do my work-unworthily is to prove that I am not in 
communioa with Christ (Perkins Home Letter). 

Was this the fulfilment of Christ’s promise concerning 
some of his disciples as made in the last lesson? (Dun- 
ning, 1). 

Their expectation that Jesus would deliver Israel must 
have been almost eclipsed (Dunning, } 

The death of Jesus was the glory of Jesus (Dunning, 3). 

The cross was the Father’s will (Dunning, 4). 

Read again Christ’s words in the last lesson (Luke 9: 
23-25), and interpret them by this lesson (Dunning, 4). 

PHILADELPHIA. P 


The path of prayer leads to the place of power. 
ee 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—Probably on, or near, the summit of 
Mt. Hermon, which was not far from Cesarea 
Philippi, the lest place named (Mark 8 : 27). 

The traditional site, Mt. Tabor, is in Galilee, and 
through this region Jesus and his disciples passed 
after the transfiguration (Mark 9:30). There are 
other objections to the latter locality. 

Time.—A week afcer Peter's confession, probably 
in the late summer of 782, year of Rome,—that is, 
A.D. 29. The day of the week is not indicated, but 
the transfiguration seems to have occurred at night. 
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Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 28.—About eight days: A week ; compare 
Matthew and Mark, ‘‘after six days.”--A/ter these 
“sayings: Those in the last lesson. The revelation 
about the sufferings of Jesus stood in close :elation 
to the transfiguration, For this event was more than 
a revelation to the three chosen disciples; it was for 
the upholding of Jesus as he began this period of 
conflict and suffering.—Peter and John and james: 
John is named last in the other accounts.—/nZo the 
mountain: Matthew and Mark, ‘‘a high mountain 
apart,” Mark adding ‘‘ by themselves.”"—7o pray: 
Peculiar to Luke. iy Ae 
Verse 29.—As he was praying : Compare chapter 
9: 18.—TZhe fashion of his countenance: The out- 
ward appearance, or ‘‘form,” as the term is some- 
times rendered. Matthew, ‘‘ his face did shine as the 
sun.’’— Was altered: Literally, ‘‘ became different.” 
—And his raiment became white and dazzling: 
‘* Became” is supplied from the literal form of the 
preceding clause. Dazzling” is derived from the 
word meaning ‘‘lightning.” ‘‘Transfigured,” in 
Matthew and Mark, suggests a change of form, not 
simply of outward appearance, and the shining of the 
garments seems to have been the result of the per- 
sonal transfiguration, which was probably a tempo- 
rary manifestation of his inherent glory. 

Verse 30.—T7here talked with him two men: This 
peculiar statement suggests that the ‘‘men” were 
not at first recognized by the disciples.—Moses and 
Elijah: Mark gives a prominence to the latter: 
** Elijah with Moses.” here is no hint as to how 
they were recognized. This is the second stage in 
the nee . , 

Verse 31.—Who appeared in glory: Apparentl 
a brightness like the Shekinah G Ola vena 
times 2/7 2 Pet. 1: 17).—Spake of his decease: 
Literally, ‘‘exodus,” —that.is, ‘‘departure.” In 
2 Peter : 15 the same term occurs in the same sense. 
The expression seems to include all the closing events 
of our Lord's life on earth.— Which he was about to 
——r at Jerusalem: Compare Matthew 16: 
21 and Lukeg: 51. The latter passage shows that 
Luke regards all of the subsequent events as a jour- 
ney to death. Though six months intervened, the 
shadow of the cross appeared on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. This conversation shows that the trans- 
figuration was- more than a manifestation to the 
disciples, that it had a wh wie for Jesus himself, 
Perhaps even these: Old Testament worthies needed 
instruction iniregard to the ‘coming: Passion (comp. 
x Pet. 1: 10-82). °: 


o 
The Trans 


By Alexander 


LL three evangelists date the transfiguration by 
A referring to the solemn announcement by Jesus 
of the necessity for his death. Matthew and 
Mark say ‘‘six days after”; Luke says ‘‘ about 
eight days after these sayings.” The difference evi- 
dently arises from Luke's inclwding the days of the 
announcement and of the transfiguration. What a 
week that must have been, both for Jesus and for 
the disciples! For him, a steadfast gazing on the 
cross ; for them, agitation and bewilderment at the 
heavy tidings they had heard. It was needful for 
both that there should be that time of seclusion, which 
he F gsi by going up into the mountain to pray, 
and taking the three of the inner circle with him. 
How Peter would rejoice that his lapse had not for- 
feited his place, and how his warm heart would over- 
flow on his being called to go with Jesus ! 

The incident of the lesson is generally named from 
one of its elements, and that not the most important. 
These are three,—the change in our Lord’s appear- 
ance, the colloquy with Moses and Elijah, and the 
divine Voice. 

The age gf eagassey i proper. Luke makes man 
mentions of the prayers of Jesus, and very signifi- 
cantly he here brings into connection his praying 
and the change that passed on him, almost suggest- 
ing that these two were cause and effect. We find 
that our Lord’s prayers were generally offered when 
alone. 


** Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of his prayer.’’ 


And, for the most part, only they witnesred it. It 
may well be that the change which, for once, the 
three saw pass on him, ‘‘as he was praying,” was a 
constant attendant on such hours of ‘* high commu- 
nion with the living God,” his Father. 

In the mysterious union of body and spirit it is 
often seen, even when the indwelling spirit is dark- 
ened by sin, that the radiance of lofty thought or 
pure emotions overflows and passes into the face, 
and all that behold see it ‘‘as it had been the face of 
an angel.” How much more would that stainless 
spiritin Jesus have power over that pure body! ‘The 
veil, that is to say, his flesh,” was certainly more 
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Verse 32.— Were heavy with sleep: Peculiar to 


Luke. Probably it was night.—When they were 
fully awake; Or, ‘‘ having remained awake.” Clas- 
si u favors the latter sense, and the word 


e 
coth-coly here in the New Testament. In any 
case, they were awake when they saw his glory. 
This shows that the evangelist narrates a real appear- 
ance, not the dream of men half-asleep. (‘* Vision”’ 
in Matt. 17 : 9 means ‘‘what was seen,” not a 
dream. ) 

Verse 33.—As they were going ae : Peculiar to 
Luke. Peter seemed, desirous to detain them.— 
Master: A term occurring only in Luke’s ‘Gos 
Matthew, in his report, has ‘‘ Lord,” and Mark 
**Rabbi.”—J/? is good to be here: Hence he would 
prolong the satisfaction.—Zet us make three taber- 
nacles: Or, ‘* booths.” As at the feast of taber- 
nacles (comp. 2 Pet. 1: 14).—Not knowing: Not 
-understanding what his words implied (comp. Mark: 
**for they became sore afraid ” 

Verse 34.—And while he said these things : The 
third stage, thus introduced, virtually denied Peter’s 
request.—A cloud: Suddenly formed clouds are 
common on Mt. Hermon. — Overshadowed them: 
Certainly the three principal figures (see below).— 
And they feared as they entered the cloud: The 
disciples ‘‘ feared,” but in the Greek the second 
** they ” is an exact repetition of ‘‘ them” in the clause 
** overshadowed them,” while the first ‘‘ they ’’ is not 
expressed. Hence it does not follow that the disci- 
ples entered the cloud. Indeed a later form of the 
text points to the others only. 

Verse 35.—A voice came out of the cloud: This, 
as well as the language in 2 Peter 1: 17, indicates 
that the disciples were not covered by the cloud.— 
This is my Son, my chosen: ‘* My beloved Son” was 
taken from the other narratives. Matthew adds: 
‘In whom I am well pleased.” — Hear ye him: 
** Him ” is emphatic. 

Verse 36.—And when the voice came: Matthew 
and Mark give other details. —/esus was found 
alone: So all three accounts substantially.—7hey 
held their peace: Matthew and Mark tell that they 
were bidden to do so.—/n those days: Before the 
resurrection (comp. Matthew and Mark). Luke does 
not notice the conversation about Elijah: Matthew 
17: 9-11; Mark 9: 11-13. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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God always takes us from the street lamps when 
he would s. us the Sun. 
— 


figuration 
McLaren, D.D. 


transparent than with others, and may well have 
been all but diaphanous at such a season of absolute 
union with his Father throngh prayer. 
If the face of Moses shone as he spoke with God on 
Sinai, much more should the face of Jesus ‘* be rather 
glorious,” and perhaps, like Moses, he ‘ wist not”’ 
that it was radiant. Mark tells us that ‘*he was 
transfigured before them,” as if the change in his 


appearance was intended as a testimony to them, 
just as was the Voice from heaven, but Luke omits 
the words, as if he set less store by that purpose of 


the change. In any case, the cause of the change 
was not that ‘‘ God's glory smote him onthe face,” 
but that for this once the glory that dwelt always in 
him, shrouded by his flesh, burst through and swam 
up into visibility. What hints may lie in the fact as 
to the possibilities of ‘‘the manifestation of the sons 
of God” through future corporeal investitures, we 
must leave ote till the time when * we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him even as he is.” 
The dialogue with Moses and Elijah. Weowe to 
Luke two important points here,—the appearance ‘‘ z# 
glory” of the two great personalities of the old 
covenant, and the theme of their discourse. A trivial 
question has been raised as to how the two were 
identifiea, but that need not concern us. It is more 
to the purpose to lay to heart the significance of their 
appearing and their theme. The lawgiver and the 
chief of the prophets come from the dim regions of 
the dead, and stand beside Jesus as attendants on 
his majesty. There was something mysterious in 
Moses’ death, and Elijah had not died; but, however 
they passed from this life, they “live unto him.” 
They are there to witness that this man ‘“‘ was “ger 
of more glory than Moses,” and that by him God, 
‘‘who spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
rophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us in 
is Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things.” 
They had seen him from afar, their ministry as well 
as their individual faith had looked on through dim 
centuries, and they had died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the promise, and now = sent from the 
dim regions of the Unseen to bear witness that in 


him their ministry is fulfilled, and on him their faith 
rests satisfied, and to proclaim to those who venerate 
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their memories. and deem their recorded words 
sacred: ‘‘ Arise, anoint him, for this is he.” 

But ¢ke point to ponder is that which we owe to 
Luke alone,—namely, that ‘they spake of his de- 
cease.” They spoke of it to him, not he to them. 
The week that had passed since the solemn announce- 
ment of his death must have been for Jesus a period 
of great tension of feeling, and the prayers on the 
Mount of Transfiguration were, no doubt, like those 
in the garden, largely petitions for submission to the 
solemn ‘‘must,” and strength to bear the ‘cross. 
These two were ‘‘ messengers from heaven, strength- 
ening him.” True, their appearance witnessed great 
truths to the apostles and to us, but their errand was 
to him, and, inferior as they were to him, they alone 
of men were honored to minister to him comfort and 
strength. As a soldier on a battlefield might bring 
the commander a cup of cold water by which he 
might renew his strength, so these two were honored 
to do a higher service after they had passed from 
earth than they had ever done in their lives, and 
verily they would not lose their reward. 

To Luke we owe another debt, in the statement 
that the disciples were ‘‘heavy with sleep,” which 
a ently lasted while Moses and Elijah spoke. 

ere, then, did the knowledge of the subject of 

their speaking come from? Obviously Jesus was the 
only possible source. They seem to have awakened 
only as the two were ‘in the act of ‘‘ parting from 
him,” and that explains Peter’s characteristically 
impetuous and ill-considered attempt to retain them. 
It need not concern us much, for he spoke ‘‘ not 
knowing what he said.” Perhaps he was piqued at 
the entire ignoring of him and his fellows by the 
heavenly visitants ; perhaps he felt a childish de- 
light in their presence, which he naively expressed. 
His irresistible craving to say something, be it g' 
or bad, and his equally irresistible craving to bustle 
himself into the front, impelled his proposal of three 
tabernacles, which takes an even more characteristic- 
ally egotistical shape in Matthew, where it reads ‘‘ 7 
will make.” There is no place for either Moses or 
foay a to be permanently beside Jesus. They come 
to bear him witncss, and to minister to him, but their 
departure is as necessary as was their coming. Man 
disciples since Peter have wished to omy 4 them wit 
ae but their glory is ‘‘ to fade in his light and to 
ae 

The cloud and the voice. lft the appearance of 
Moses and Elijah was primarily a. the cloud 
and voice were for the disciples. atthew tells us 
that it was a ‘' bright cloud,” and all three evangel- 
ists speak of its ‘‘ overshadowing” the disciples, 
while Luke alone says that they ‘ entered into” it. 
Probably the movement was rather that of the cloud 
coming and wrapping them around thay of the disci- 
ples passing into it. The brightness (a singular 
characteristic of a cloud) reminds us of the glory- 
cloud, the symbolic token of God’s presence, which 
was the only light of the holiest of all, and we may 
also remember the cloud which ‘‘ received him out of 
their sight ” on Olivet. 

It was the visible manifestation of the present God. 
Three weak men, when they had Jesus with them, 
could pass even thither, as Moses had done on Sinai. 
The fear which Luke alone connects with their en- 
trance was more than a mere dread of something 
strange or of being enveloped in what shut them out 

. from the familiar earth ; it was the instinctive dread 
with which sinful men feel themselves near God. 
And the voice which spoke repeated the divine wit- 
ness that had been borne by the ford of Jordan at the 
baptism, with a most significant addition, ‘‘ hear 
him.” That was God’s endorsement of Jesus’ an- 
nouncement of the cross, and must havé shamed the 
three, and especially Peter, as they recalled the last 
week, and their difficulties in receiving his announce- 
ment of the cross. 

Of course that command, which is the consequence 
of the erie, declaration, bids us, and men 
everywhere and in all ages, to hear every word that 

ed out of the mouth of Jesus. By it God has 
eclared him to be ‘‘the faithful and true witness,” 
and bound us all to take him for our Teacher, our 
sole Teacher, our Teacher of alltruth. The unique- 
ness of his relation to the world is expressed by the 
fact that, as Mark puts it, ‘‘ looking round about they 
saw no man any more, save Jesus only with them- 
selves.” Moses and Elijah had vanished, the cloud 
had lifted and passed into the blue, the old order of 
things visible had returned, and from henceforward 
they were to see Jesus only, and it was to be Jesus 
only, because he is Jesus all-sufficient, and Jesus the 
same yesterday and to-day and forever. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


It takes a long while for the world to learn that 
Calvary is even more glorious than Hermon. 





Two important Review helps are furnished by The Sun- 
day School Times Co. They comprise a complet: Re- 
view Service for use on June 24, and Pearce’s Written 
Review Questions. The former leaflet will be sent, 
postpaid, for $1 a hundred copies, and the latter sheets 
Jor one cent cach, or fifty or more at 50 cents a hundred. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


T. HERMON is more and more coming to be 
considered the ‘‘high mountain apart” to 
which the Master took Peter and James and 

ohn, and where he was transfigured before them. 
he southwestern extremity of Mt. Hermon is eight 
miles above Cezsarea Philippi, but the mountain ex- 
tending to the northeast, covers fifteen miles, Its 
peepee summit is 9,383 feet above sea-level, 
and may seen from many places throughout the 
Holy Land. The Jordan has its real source in the 
hills which surround and form a part of Mt. Hermon. 
For the purpose of indicating the journey to the 
Mount of Transfiguration, a line may be drawn from 
Ceesarea Philippi upward to the mountain shown on 
the map in squares 2 D and 2 E, Mount Hermon, and 
the journey numbered 34. 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIBT’S DAY 
EACH SQUARE IS TWENTY MILES 


The same outline map in enlarged form is included in The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents a set); teachers may supply 
their pupils with those outlines, or they may get their pupils to make 
their own sketch-map, and aid them in tracing thereon journeys 
of Jesus as here suggested week by week. 


Turee Oaks, MICH. 


The mountains of the most glorious visions are 
but steps to the throne of service. 
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66 ND it Came To Pass Asout Ercut Days AFTER 


Turse Sayincs” (v. 28).—In 1904, the text of 


this lesson was from Mark 9. There it is 
said, ‘‘ After six days,”—that is, after the happenings 
described in Matthew 16: 13-28. .The Latin New 
Year’s Day is thirteen days earlier than the Greeks’, 
and the Syrians date their letters, documents, etc., 
in accordance with either reckoning; but the major 
part of the people do not wait to think, and can give 
you no exact answer as to how the thirteen days are 
to be reckoned, and yet the matter gives them no 
trouble. A friend left us on Sunday, and said he 
would return ‘after three days.” This may mean 
that he would return on Thursday after an absence 
of three clear days, but he may return on Tuesday. 
In that case, the day of going and the day of return 
would be counted to make up the threedays. It would 
be possible to understand Mark’s ‘* six days”’ as clear 
days, while Luke adds the day on which ‘‘ these say- 
ings ” finished and the day on which they started for 
the mount, and so he got his eight days. 

** WENT UP INTO THE MOUNTAIN TO Saat ” (v. 28).— 
In going up into a. mountain, our Lord followed the 
past, and he is followed by the present. ‘‘ Look 
around and see,” and sure enough, when I did look 
around, I saw that most of the solitary heights or 
hills in view are crowned with sanctuaries or shrines 
to which worshipers are going up, and on particular 
days they go up im great numbers. Israel’s.central 
sanctuary was built on. Mt. Moriah, the. Samaritans’ 
on Gerizim, and Moslems sacrifice. to-day on Mt. 
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Arafat. Nevertheless, in the matter of privacy in 
prayer our Lord differs from both ancient and modern 
rientals. Daniel did not shut his window when he 
ae three times a day (Dan. 6: 10), and most 
rientals at least prefer to prayin sight of the public 
(Matt. 6: 5). 

‘Let us Make THREE TABERNACLES ” (v. 33).— 
Our hill in Mt. Lebanon, four thousand feet above 
the sea, from June to September is dotted with taber- 
nacles, tents, or rather booths, constructed for the 
most partof poles, branches of trees, matting, canvas, 
or boards. me of the strangers come from Egypt. 
Last yom there was a party from New York. The 
thought it was to be here, and so they built 
booths or tabernacles which sheltered them suffi- 
ciently till October. No doubt Peter had been 
familiar with such summer and temporary shelters. 
Materials for building the li re in plenty round 
about, whether on Tabor or Hermon, 


Bryrout, Syria, 
5 4 


By Philip Rhuri Hitty 

** Tue FASHION OF HIS COUNTENANCE WAS ALTERED, 
AND His RAIMENT BECAME WHITE AND DazZLING”’ 
(v. 29).—An American friend went with me to attend 
the wedding of aSyrian young girl of rare beauty. It 
was early in the afternoon when we reached the house 
and saw her seated on a cushion with her eyes and lips 
tightly closed, and her maids all around always ready 
to serve her. ‘If you could only stay here till night 
comes,” said I, ‘‘and see by that time her ‘trans- 
figuration.’” ‘ Transfiguration! " said the other. 
‘What do you mean?” ‘This is what they will 
do,” said I. ‘* The bride puts on her best white 
dress and powders her face. -Two women take hold 
of her arms. She stands erect, keeping her eyes and 
mouth shut, and begins to move slowly in the room. 
All the other women of the village, clad in their best 
dresses, with lighted candles in their hands, walk 
behind her singing a special sweet song. Meanwhile 
they burn incense that rises in the form of a cloud, 
perfuming the whole room. Then the bride appears 
in her best glory. That is why we use the same 
term for Jesus and for her.” How much more glorious 
must Jesus have appeared on the mountain ! 
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Some of the best places are good to be in but bad 
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to stay in., 


The Lesson in Everyday Life . 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND went up into the mountain ta pray (v. 28). 

I have been in places among the Rockies where 

it seems to me that Julian or Voltaire, Paine or 
Ingersoll, would have prayed. One winter night, some 
twenty years ago, the engine of our train broke down 
on the very summit of the Divide. The moon was 
full, the snow was ghostly white, the shadows of the 
trees were black as the abyss, the stillness was as 
intense and awful as if God had just raised his 
hand to the universe and said, ‘‘ Hush! I am about 
to speak.” Amidst those bottomless cafions and tow- 
ering peaks I felt myself as helpless as a butterfi 
blown out to sea. I left the car and walked back 
along the track, around a curve, to experience the 
full weight of that helplessness. There, in the awtul 
solitude, a single word escaped my lips, extorted 
by the immensities around me: ‘‘ Help!” I seemed 
to myself to be sinking into those immensities like a 
shipwrecked mariner into the ocean, and I could not 
suppress that cry. The cry was a prayer; the con- 
sciousness of need a beatitude. ho would dare 
tell me that it did not do me good? I feel its bene- 
diction yet. Gladly would I return and experience 
thet distress again. It brought me close to 5 
where you are impelled to pray. 

And as he was praying, the fashion of his coun- 
tenance was altered, and his raiment became white 
and dazzling (v.29). Ihave never seen prayer change 
old clothes to new ones, but I have seen it make the 
threadbare garments of poor people look not less 
beautiful than the purple and fine twined linen of 
kings and queens. There was an expressman by 
the name of Cully in the Moody church in Chicago 
when I was pastor there, who never had anything 
but ‘e8 clothes, for he always gave his best away. 
Well, I have heard him utter such a petition to 
Almighty God that, when I opened my eyes and 
looked, I could not have told his faded coat from 
ermine. And as to his face, if the fashion of it was 
not altered, if it did not glow with light, if it was not 
full of the peace and joy of heaven, then I do not 
know. I cannot help thinking that any activity on 
the part of man which produces such effects must be 
right and true and real. How strange it would be if 
such results should follow the unreal, the false, the 
wrong! It would be a crazy sort of world in which 
an inward peace and an outward glory should always 
flow: from the foolishést and most irrational deed 
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which a man could possibly perform,—the lifting of 
his heart in supplication to an empty throne, 

But when ¢t ‘ were fully awake, they saw his 
glory (v. 32). Give me a daylight test, the proof of 
eyes wide open. What men see or feel or think 
when half asleep, I hold to be of little consequence. 
It is the testimony of the man who is fully awake 
that counts. And it is in those hours, when all our 
senses are alert and every faculty aroused, that we 
see the glories of the world, of life, of God. Are we 
awake? Are our pupils awake ? 

Master, it is good for us to be here (v. 33). That 
is a delicious feeling,—a sort of at-homeness! Some- 
thing in our natures tells us when we are in a place 
where it is ‘‘ good for us to be.” What a sense of ease 
and satisfaction this consciousness confers! Upon that 
mountainside in the presence of the unseen universe, 
holding converse with three of the most sublime per- 
sonalities of history, Peter was exalted by his sense of 


the ‘‘ eternal fitness of things.” ‘‘ Theseare the influ- ~ 


ences that call oi! the best that is in you; this is the 
true environment of the soul.” ‘You were made 
for such a time and place,” his better self kept say- 
ing, and his heart swelled with happiness. You 
know, as he did, when you are ‘‘in place,” and so 
do I. And we know when we are out of place, and 
when we ought not to be. Something tells us, and 
does not leave us any room to doubt, Feelings of 
restlessness and shame swell up from our breasts. 
An impulse of flight, like that of a hunted animal, 
awakens in our bosoms. Contrast your emotions in 
a low theater with those at a concert, a symphony, a 
lecture in Westminster Abbey, or in a flower garden. 

And they feared as they entered into the cloud 
(v. 34). There are two kinds of cloud, the storm 
cloud and the glory cloud. One causes us to tremble 
with terror, and the other with delight. We shudder 
in the presence of a great sorrow, and we shudder in 
the presence of a great joy ; we shudder at danger, 
but we also shudder with delight. Things can be so 
dreadful as to frighten us, but also so sublime. I 
was almost as much excited when I shook the hand 
of General Grant as when a mad bull chased me 
across a barnyard. We tremble under the dome of 
St. Peter’s and at the base of Mt. Blanc, as well as 
upon the lip of Vesuvius. These hearts of ours are 
ry tiny harps, to be swept. by the great cosmic 
‘orces. 
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The Perkins Home Letters 


The son says the highest degree of com- 
munion may come with honest work 


My Dear MoruHer : 


Your welcome news about father came 
just at a time when I was a little depressed, and it 
certainly did cheer me up. After all, what are the 
values of stocks and bonds and material things as 
compared with the worth of a soul? And when one 
we love gets ‘right with God” what higher happi- 
ness could we have? 

Now about the lesson. One of the Gos 
tives of the transfiguration says they look 
saw no man save Tense only.” That is the measure 
of real communion, I think: that men and things 
shall sink out of sight, and Jesus fill our whole hori- 
zon. : 
Ilimagine that Peter has many followers among 
Christians who, in moments of exaltation and spirit- 
ual vision, would fain build a tabernacle and sta 
there. Of late, I've had this desire a good de 
Since giving my special time late Wednesday after- 
noons to Christian work I’ve had some wonderful ex- 
periences, and ‘I’ve often wished I might just con- 
tinue to live in a realm of sweet communion. Now I 
know that the prey! to enjoy that experience is 
Christ-given, and the desire for it is not wrong. But 
God has other purposes for us just now besides just 
sitting down jin the contemplation of his glory. 
Christ taught a higher way to worship ; for while he 
gave no less thought to communion with God, he 
— more thought to the uplifting of men in his 

aily contact with them. Sol must not cease to want 
to spend my whole time in rapturous contemplation 
of God's love ; neithe. must I expect to let such com- 
munion make me less of a man in meeting a man’s 
duties. To do my day’s work in my office in any 
way short of my very best, is to prove that I’m not 
in the highest communion with him who attained per- 
fection. And yet my day’s work might be very hum- 
ble work—if it were not a part of his plan for me. 


Your loving son; 
Jim. 
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Raptures of devotion are but fitting us for the 
veatlties of hiy duties. 
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Finding Their Mountain Top 


ND went up into the mountain to pray (v. 28). 
A It is not always possible for us to find the secret 
place for prayer, as the Master did on this oc- 
casion, but if from our hearts the worlds shut out 
when we pray, God's blessing will be given to us. 
The Wellington (Kansas) News tells the story of a 
mother and five children who found their ‘‘ moun- 
tain top" on a Santa Fe passenger train. They 
were on their way to a new home, which their father 
had gone to prepare. The children were well be- 
haved, but at bedtime they grew restless, There was 
a consultation. Then, ‘quietly, modestly, without 
ostentation, . . . the mother and children knelt to- 
gether at the long seat, the baby bowing his head 
with the rest, ana rubbing with chubby hands his 
eyes that would hardly stay open, while the evening 
prayers were said. Just for a moment, and then 
they arose. Soon all but the mother were asleep. 
The moistened eyes and cadiyricy § lips of the other 
passengers paid a silent but mighty tribute to the 
greatest civilizing agent of all ages, the Christian 
religion.”"— 7he Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


The King Revealed 

And as he was praying, the fashion of his coun- 
tenance was altered, and his raiment became white 
and dazzling (v. 29). A weary, dusty traveler came 
once to the door of a widow's cottage in Scotland, ask- 
ing for food and shelter, It was a perilous time, and 
the woman knew not whether to count the stranger a 
soldier in need, or a treacherous spy who sought her 
ruin; but when, by a few careful questions, he was 
convinced that he could trust her, he threw aside his 
cloak, and there shone upon his breast the badge of 
royalty. Then the widow knew that it was her ex- 
iled king, the noble Bruce, returned once more to claim 
his rightfu! sovereignty. Her heart was opened wide, 
and she gave him all she had, of food, and arms, and 
her two noble boys to bear him company as he re- 
newed his struggle for the throne. So to the few 
most trusted ones our King, who comes in his humil- 
ity, reveals his royalty, and they have the high privi- 
lege not only to see his glory, but to help him to win 
his own.—Z7he Rev. B. B. Merrill, Skowhegan, 
Maine. 


Blind, or Seeing More ? 

They saw his glory (v. 32). I have read of Mos- 
lem zealots who, after years of incredible hardships, 
have reached Meccah and gazed upon its holy places, 
and, lest their eyes, which have seen the sacred 


city, should profane that vision by looking on un- 
hallowed scenes, they kneel .before white-hot bricks, 
the heat from which burns out all power of sight for- 
ever. ‘Till death these blind pilgrims bear testimony, 
**The last thing I saw on earth was the Holy City. 
Since then I have not seen.” For them life holds 
nothing more, nothing better. It is the end of all 
hope, aspiration, and effort. How different is the 
Christian’s view of life! The pilgrim sees Meccah, 
and henceforth is blind. The sinner sees Christ, 
and finds larger vision. When one has mate the 
pilgrimage to Benares he can do nothing greater, 
ut when one has seen the Christ,—that is the outset 
of pilgrimages innumerable. Every day is a quest 
into a new world with new beauties, new sanctities, 
new powers, and new opportunities of service.— 
Lillian Townsend Taylor, Columbus, Ohto. The 
prize for this week ts awarded to this incident. 


From Across the Waves ‘ 
And a voice came out of the cloud, saying, This ts 
my Son, my chosen: hear ye him (v. 35). On the 
shores of the Adriatic it is said that the wives of the 
fishermen are in the habit, at eventide, of going 
down to the seashore and singing a stanza of a 
familiar hymn. After —_ have sung it they listen 
till they hear, borne by the winds across the sea, 
another stanza of the same ge sung by their hus- 
bands as they are tossed by the gal. upon the waves. 
From the shore of heaven the Father calls down to 
his beloved, tossed on the waves of passionate 
humanity, a word of affection and approval.— Zhe 
Rev. R. W. Thompson, New Wilmington, Pa. 


What the Cloud Brought 

And they feared as they entered into the cloud. 
And a voice came oui of the cloud (vs. 34, 35). Then 
their fear ended. More than a year ago a Christian 
father and mother brought their crippled son from 
Arizona to Kansas for treatment. arning that it 
would be impossible to pay the bills which would be 
involved, they sadly turned away to resume their 
journey. An accident to their street-car caused them 
to miss the train on which tourist sleepers were car- 
ried. This meant that they must either spend a 
night at the hotel, or purchase berths in the regular 
and more expensive sleeper, as a sleeper was abso- 
lutely necessary, because of the invalid. They could 
not afford either expense. The double disappoint- 
ment was almost more than they could bear. They 
took the train, however, and the regular sleeper. 
One of the passengers, a man of wealth, becamie in- 
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terested in the cri lad. perpen family's 
story, he begged to be allowed to pay all e of 
the treatment to be secured in the country. 


come their peace and joy.— Zhe Rev. John T. Faris, 
St. Louis. 


Better than the Scaffolding 

Jesus was found alone (v. 36). Across the street 
there is a large building in the course of construc- 
tion. Against the w is extensive scaffolding, 
which the workmen use in the process of erectin 
the building. But when that ding is complet 
that scaffolding will all be removed, and the building 
will stand alone in its completeness and beauty. 
The scaffolding is only of use in the construction of 
the building. When the structure is complete, the 
building stands alone. God used Moses and Elijah, 
the law and the Fe yee to prepare for the coming 
of the Christ. They were necessary factors, and im- 

rtant ones, in the plan of the world’s salvation. 

ut when the Christ come, and the kingdom is 
ushered in in its completeness, Moses and Elijah are 
taken ys and the perfect Saviour stands alone. 
They are the scaffolding, the preparation. Christ is 
the building, the Abiding One.—Park Hays Miller, 
St. Louis. 

ara 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman: Hurlbut, D.D. 


Our Saviour as Revealed in the Holy Mount 


t. A Social Saviour; He Enjoyed Companionship with his 
Chosen Friends : 
He took... Peter and John and James (28). 
Behold, my mother and my brethren ( Matt. 12 : 48-50). 
With me in my temptations (Luke 22 : 28-30). 
I have called you friends (John 15 : 14, 15). 


2. A Praying Saviour; He Sought Communion with his 
ather : 


Went up into the mountain to pray (28). 
Having been baptized, and praying (Luke 3: 21). 
A great while before day... prayed (Mark 1 : 35). 
Continued all night in prayer (Luke 6 : 12). 


3- A Glorious Saviour ; Revealing the Glory which he Pos- 
sesses Now in his Heavenly State : 
Countenance was altered... raiment... dazzling (29). 
We beheld his glory . . . from the Father (John 1 : 14). 
Being the effulgence of his glory (Heb. 1 : 3, 4). 
His countenance . . ..as the sun ( Rev. 1: 17). 
4- A Saviour in Fellowship with Glorified Saints ; as he“is 


low : 
Talked with him... Moses and Elijah (30). 
The Lamb... be their shepherd (Rev. 7 : 13-17). 
They shall see his face (Rev. 22: 3, 4). 
We shall see him. . . as he is (1 jonn 3:39). 
5. A ae ~~ ming Saviour, whose Death was the Purpose of 
s Life: 


His decease... 


about to accomplish (31). 
Came, 


. . to give his life a ransom (Matt. 20 : 28). 
I have a baptism to be baptized with (Luke 12 : 59). 
Behooved it not the Christ to suffer ? (Luke 24 : 26.) 


6. A Divinely-Attested Saviour; Proclaimed as Son of God 
and our Supreme Aathority : 
My Son, my chosen: hear ye him ( 35). 
This voice we ourselves heard (2 Pet. 1 : 17, 18). 
Declared to be the Son of God (Rom. 1 : 4). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 


Booths of blessedness easily blind us to this world’s 
wretchedness. 
fhe 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


i HAT three men did Jesus take with him up 
the mountain? Yes, three men who were 
chosen to be with him at this special time 

when he went there to pray. Will you think of that 

privilege? With Jesus on a mountain while he 
prayed, and by his invitation ! 

‘** As he prayed iis face was —-? And his raiment, 
his clothing was ——-? And there talked with him 
two men whose names were ——? They spoke of 
that death which he should die at Jerusalem, the 
death which Peter only a few days before had been 
so unwilling to think about. 

‘*How keenly interested in all this scene were 
Peter and John and James! How they watched 
Jesus, how they listened to every word! The 
didn’; ° That was strange. On thé mountain wit 
Christ, near him when he prayed, and yet—yes, the 
Bible tells it right out plainly—they were sleepy. At 
such a time as that ! 

“And they saw what was going on not while 
drowsy and heavy-eyed, but when they were awake. 
Then and only then they saw the glory of their Lord, 
which they might have missed. 

‘** Here in this room to-day Jesus has been —— 
to your minds in ways which never reached you 
fore. Have you caught any new glimpse of him to- 





day? Do you see his glory through awakened eyes, 
or, is any one of us still drowsy, still seeing very 


( Continued on page 340, frst column.) 
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The Truth | 


about the 





HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and 
of still greater interest to thousands of individuals. 
People with the fairest minds—and that means 


most people—have been disturbed and unsettled . 


by the developments and denunciations of the 
past few months. What these people want is the truth— 
the plain unvarnished truth. To give them this truth is the 
object of this announcement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 
1843, the first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had be- 
come the largest in the world. For 39 years, in spite of the 
keenest competition, it has held the lead, passing unharmed 
through: panics, failures, strikes, and wars; meeting with 
promptness its every obligation, and having 460 millions of 
assets to-day. 


The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The inves- 
tigation certainly was thorough. As every one knows, the 
Mutual Life was on the firing line. The smoke has now 
cleared away. What do we find ? 


In the first place, we find that the Mutual Life is still the 
largest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. 
Without defending or in the least belittling the abuses and 
extravagances recently brought to light, everybody should 
keep in mind the fact that the solvency of this Company has 
not for a moment been affected thereby. Concerning the 
work of the finance committee which has been attacked in 
the press, this Company’s auditing committee consisting of 
Messrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, Fish, and Dixon stated on 


February 15, 1906: 


“ The Committee certify that the investments of the 
Company are of the highest order and well selected,” dnd 
“have found the valuation given safe and conservative, in 
many instances less than the market value and in none in 
excess of such value.” 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and 
those responsible for it have gone; a new management has 
been installed, and retrenchments have been effected that 
have already saved vast sums of money and will save much 
more as time goes on, Legislative reforms have likewise 
been anticipated, and the Company is now as sound at the 
circumference as it always has been at the core. 





utual Life 


In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents 
an excellent opportunity for comparing this year with last. 


The amount paid policy holders is $9,608,436.50, an 
increase of $1,070,835.26. The receipts for premiums were 
$15,082,484.57, a decrease of $857,995.29 for the period. 
This is a shrinkage of less than 5% per cent. The 
amount paid for expenses was $2,9035,552-44, @ reduction 


of $1,547:279.36. 


This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in 
mind by everybody—those now insured in the Mutual Life, 
and those who should be. It cannot be accounted for by the 
smaller amount of new business written. Of the saving for 
the quarter, the sum of $390,961.52 is in items not connected 
with the obtaining of new business. 


In the next place we find that this Company is doing 
business—more business than any other company in the 
world with one exception. Far from being paralyzed or de- 
moralized it is forging right ahead. Policies by the hundred 
are being written each day; honest.trustees, keenly alert, are 
directing its affairs; faithful and experienced men are doing 
its intricate work; loyal agents are explaining its advantages 
and discriminating people are obtaining its protection. 


In the next place we find that there need be no question 
as to the future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good 
as gold. No obligation could possibly be better. A bond of 
the United States Government is no safer. It will, therefore, 
be a misfortune if any one is misled by the writer who prints 
for revenue or for notoriety, or by the attorney who is out 
for his clients, or the competitor who is out for himself, or 
even by the gentlemen who have organized themselves into 
committees under an honest misapprehension of the facts. 
Such incidents may tend to hinder business but neéd 


_deter no one who needs insurance. 


With economy, which means rapid improvement in 
regard to earning of surplus for dividends, everywhere at 
work in the Mutual Life; with its immense size as the basis 
for moderate general expenses; with smaller liability for re- 
newal commissions to agents than any other company; with 
the cost of new business limited by iaw for all Companies, 
how can any one possibly better provide for the uncertainties 
of the future than through a policy in the first Insurance 
Company in America, and the strongest in the world— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New. York 
New York 


The Mutual Life has devised and placed on the market at a notably low vate, a policy which provides protection 
more far-reaching than an ordinary contract. Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars. 
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(Continued from page 338) 
dimly? This is a mountain-top of study to-day. 


Shall we let anything keep us away from seeing 
esus Christ as our Saviour and ? Sin can,— 
ndifference, carelessness, a hundred things crowd in 

to spoil that vision. As we bow our h in a clos- 


ing prayer may we not miss the vision of Jesus be- 
cause oF any such thing in our lives. Let us pray.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Sd 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs’) 


** Lord Jesus, on the holy mount."’ Psalm 24 : 7-10. 
** Oh, how shall I receive thee ?"’ (31:45. 4931-3.) 
**Look, ye saints; the sight is glo- Psalm 8g: 12-18. 
rious."’ (121 : 10-14. 179: 1-4.) 
‘*When all my labors and trials are Psalm 2: 5-9. 
o'er’’ (the Glory Song). 2:5-9. 4: 1-4.) 
‘*Christ, whose glory fills the skies."" Psalm 27: 1, 4-8. 
** Hosanna to the living Lord.”’ (37:1, 3-5. 57: 2-5.) 
* Lord, it is good for us to be.”* Psalm 43 : 1-6. 


“*O wondrous type! O vision fair.” 
* 4: 1-4 in appendix in some editions, 


det 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading A tion of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa~- 
tion, “For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Luke 9 : 28-36 . . .. . .. . The transfiguration 
Ley mon Pe eer DE « «© © © © © » The Father's witness 
M 12 5 23-93 . 2 


("23K : 1-4. ° 90 : 1-4.) 


Wednesday.—Jo . A voice from heaven 
Thursday.—2 Cor. 3:7-18. ..... **Glory of the Lord *’ 
Friday.—2 Pet. 1: 10-18. ..... » » Peter's remembrance 
Saturday.—Matt. 17:1-9 . 2. 2+. sees . Disciples afraid 


Sunday.—Rev. 1 : 9-18 Greater glory 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


June 11 to 17 


MoNn.—Holy Lord, teach me the meaning of real success. 
May I not bécome the victim of the world’s ambition! Ma: 
I esteem holiness more than gold! May I aim at the 
and may I be successful ! 

TurEs.—My Father, renew my attachment to thee. Save 
me from ind ce. Deliver me from all formality. Ma 
the bonds that bind me to thee be quick and living! May 
be constrained to love ! 

WED.—My Saviour, may I be conformed to thy death, that 
I may know the power of thy resurrection! May I be lifted 
out of my dead self, and rise into newness of life! May this 
day be to me an Easter day ! . 

THURS.—My Father God, teach me how to hate. May I 
have a hatred of allsin! May I turn from sin, not only 
cause it is unlawful, but because I loathe it! May sin never 
taste sweet! May it be as bitterness in my mouth | 

Fr1.—My Lord God, I would learn to be faithful in that 
which is least. I would consecrate the trifle. I would be 
more and more lous in the doing of thy will, Lord, 
increase my faith, that I may have increased power. 

SaT.—My Father, help me to believe in the nearness of the 
~~ world. When the transient seems terribly real, and 

e unseen world ap ars unreal, reveal thyself to me in 
cial power. -May ow that thou art, and may I rest in holy 
quietude and trust ! 

SuN.—Gracious Lord, may I learn the meaning of 5 
meekness! Teach me that it is the secret of power. Ma’ 
discover my strength in aiding the weakness of others ! 
I find my throne by bearing the yoke of my fellows ! 


What seems like drudgery may often be but God's 
leading us up the toilsome way to some mount of 
viston. 


ay 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By-Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


mw JESUS 


ONDERFUL 
ORDS AND OF 
Lesson Story: The Wonderful Glory of Jesus. 


ORKS 
Lesson Aim: If we Love and Obey Him, we May 
Share His Glory: 


INTRODUCTION, 


A few years ago in Chicago a rich young woman, 
Miss Jane Addams, became so interested in the poor 
that she left her own beautiful home in a pleasant 

art of the city to live among very r people on 
Fralsted Street. People wondered at it, but she said 
she wanted to help them all she could. Sometimes, 
when she brought fine pictures and other beautiful 
things from her home, they understood a little of what 
kind of a home she had left. Sometimes she per- 
suaded some of her rich friends to come to sing or 
talk, or to help in other ways. She might have gone 
back at any time to live in her own pleasant home, 
but for nearly twenty years she has chosen to stay at 
‘Hull House,” blessing the lives of the poor, and 
making them brighter and better. People say it was 
like Christ to do such a thing. 

The Bible tells that Christ left his home in glory, 
and came to earth to teach people better things, and 
to make their lives a blessing. When he came as a 
little baby, the angels sang about his glory, ‘* Glory 
to God,” etc. For six months we have studied how 
he went about ——- good,—teaching, preaching, 
and healing, making his life a blessing to everybody. 
Sometimes his disciples asked him about his home in 

lory, so one beautiful day he let them see just a 
ittle bit of what it was like. 


REVIEW. 


It was about a week after the walk and talk of 
Jesus with his disciples near the mountains, when he 
asked such great questions, told a great secret, and 
made a great promise about the reward in heaven to 
those who followed him. Jesus loved the mountains, 
and often went alone to pray there. You remember 
that just after his baptism’in the Jordan he went 
alone into the wilderness, where the tempter came 
to him, etc. (Sketch the Mount of Temptation, 
rugged, brown, and bare.) Another time, he spent 
a night in prayer on a mountain near Capernaum, 
and as he came down, acrowd met him; so he taught 
them the Sermon on the Mount, beginning with the 














Blessed’s. (Sketch the Mount of Blessing, green, 
dotted with flowers, with birds overhead.) , 


LEssON. 


Near pod ao where Jesus and his disciples had 
such a g talk was another very high mountain 
covered with snow. (Sketch it, covered with white. 
The Times picture shows Mt. Hermon.) Jesus and 
his three favorite disciples, Peter, James, and John, 
went to this mountain to pray. The disciples were 
tired, and went to sleep, but when they woke) they 
saw something very wonderful. While Jesus prayed, 
his face shone like the sun, and his clothes looked 
white as the light, beautiful and glistening like the 
snow. Beside him, in all this brightness, appeared 
two men, Moses and Elijah, in the glory of haven: 
talking with Jesus about the same secret which Jesus 
had told to his disciples,—the things which would 
soon happen in Jerusalem. 

When the disciples saw this glory, they wished 
they might stay always in such a beauti ul place, 
and Peter spoke out, saying: ‘‘ Master, it is good for 
us to be here; let us make three tabernacles, or tents, 
one for you, one for Moses, and one for Elijah,” 
hardly knowing what he said. 

Peter was like some little folks who were so pleased 
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TEMPTATION BLESSING 


' 
i. 















with the Children’s Day exercises last Sunday that 
they wished every Sunday could be just like it. Did 
you ever wish that Christmas would come every day, 
or that you might have a birthday party every day ? 
Yet that wouldn’t be best. 

While Peter was talking, a bright gloud covered 
the mountain, and they were in the shadow. But 
they heard a voice speaking from the cloud, and say- 
ing: ‘* This is my beloved Son: hear him.” When the 
disciples heard it, they were afraid, and covered their 
faces, until Jesus came and touched them, saying: 
‘* Arise, and be not afraid.” (Show the picture-roll.) 
When they looked, the cloud, the voice, and the two 
men were gone, and Jesus was alone. They never 
forgot what they had seen and heard in this Mount of 
Glory. (Add the words.) Although it was so won- 
derful and glorious, Jesus asked them, as they came 
down the mountain, to keep it a secret until the 
things they had heard came true, and he should rise 
from the dead. They wondered what he meant, but 
kept the secret. - 

nly three disciples saw the glory that day, but it 
helped them to be brave when hard trials came, 
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and it helps us all to understand what the Lord's 
Prayer means when we say, ‘‘ Thine is the glory.” 
Perhaps that is why so many love the ‘‘ Glory Song.” 
**Oh that will be glory for me, .. . 
When by his e, I shall look on his face, 
That will be , be glory, for me.’’ 


(Read the lesson with the children.) 


- Jesus wouldn't change his heavenly glory for the 
gory of this world which Satan offered him on the 
ount of Temptation. On the Mount of Blessing, 
yee taught that if we love him, and live like him, 
e will let a little of his glory shine in our lives and 
faces,—‘‘ Let your light shine,. . . that men may 
glorify your Father, which is in héaven.” Sing: 


‘¢ There is sunshine in my soul to-day, 
More glorious bright.” - 
Or, 5 ; 
** Sunlight, sunlight, in my soul to-day, 
Sunlight, sunlight, all along the way.’’ 


In this way, if we have the love of Jesus in our 
hearts, our heavenly Father can say, as he said on 
the Mount of Glory, ‘‘ This child pleases me; he is 
my child, or a child of God.” 

Peoria, Iu, * 


It is better to carry the glory in the heart than to 
build a house around the glory. 


~~ 
The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EEP before your pupils the close connection be- 
tween the last 'esson and this. The one re- 
vealed the suffering of the Messiah, and the 

other that those sufferings led to his supreme 
glory as Son of God. See how Peter, who had 
thought it impossible that the Messiah should 
suffer, afterward learned that great lesson. - Ask. 
yest pupils to read 1 Peter 1: 11; 4: 12-14; § : 1-4. 

oint out to them that this mountain vision occurred 
about eight days after the great confession made by 
Peter (Luke 9: 28), and after the words of Jesus that he 
would come in the glory of the Father, and that some 
of his disciples should have a foretaste of that ‘glo 
(Matt. 16 : 27, 28). What is the glory of the Fathe 
and of his holy angels which was to. be revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and how is that gio related to his 
suffering on the cross at the hands.of the Jews? We 
shall find the answer to these quéstions by consider- 
ing : 

The Transfiguration as Related. tothe Past. The 
glory of God was ‘symbolized in Hebrew history by 
light. Moses’ first vision of Jehovah was ‘‘in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush” (Exod. 3:2). He 
led the Israelites by following ‘‘ the pillar of cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night” (Exod. 13 : 22). 
The luminous cloud symbolized him who in the 
beginning commanded the ‘‘light to shine out of 
darkness,” who in the: new time gave ‘the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ” (2 Cor. 4 ; 8). Point out how often the glory 
of Jehovah appea through a cloud ; for example, 
in.giving the law on Mt. Sinai (Exod. 24 : 15-18 ; 34: 
5), in revealing his presence in the tabernacle (Exod. 
40 : 34, 35), and in the dedication of the tempie (1 
Kings 8: 10, 11), When the Jew prayed to Jehovah, 
‘« Shine forth,” and ‘‘cause thy face to shine” (Psa. 
80 : 1-3), he was thinking of such a cloud as the dis- 
ciples saw in their vision (Matt. 17 : 5), and out of 
whish they heard the voice of God as Moses had 
heard it (Exod. 19 : 16-19). What could have more 
clearly revealed the God of Israel in Jesus Christ 
than the vision of his shining countenance and daz- 
zling raiment as he was praying on the mountain ? 
(Luke g : 29.) 

The Transfiguration as Related to the Disciples. 
They had seen their Master practically banished 
from Judza and Galilee, and his followers dwindle to 
a handful of those who stood nearest tohim. They 
must have had their expectation that he would be 
the Deliverer of Israel (Luke 24 : 21) nearly eclipsed. 
He had been impressing on them his conviction 
that he was on his way to death rather than to 
victory. The lesson which they had to learn was 
that his death was the way to victory, and that 
the guidance of God through all the history of 
their nation had been toward thisend. Now on 
some high mountain (Matt. 17:/1) of the Hermon 
ran (Matt. 16 : 13), probably in a. night vision 
(Luke 9 : 32), the three disciples saw with Jesus the 

at lawgiver whom they had always associated 

with the Shekinah, the cloud which enshrined the 
presence of Jehovah. There also they saw Elijah, 
the great prophet of righteousness who had been 
caught up into the presence of God in a whirlwind 
with a chariot and horses of fire. These greatest men 
of the Hebrew race*appeared in glory, which they 
shared with Jesus (Luke 9 : 29-31), and the theme on 
which they were conversing was the coming death of 
Jesus on the cross. While the disciples were so con- 


( Continued on next page, third column) 

















LESSON FOR JUNE 17 


ave you figured 


how much of your church funds go up in smoke? How much go into 
the ash-heap? When the sexton shovels your money into the furnace 
how much of it gets back into the church rooms in heat? Any church 
with the old top-feed furnace can cut its coal bills in half by changing to a 
heating method that gets the utmost heat out of the coal and puts that Aeat 
—not the gas and smoke—into the church rooms. By means of the 


PECK -WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED FURNACE 
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from one-half to two-thirds can be saved in expense. 

To each member of the proper committee of your church 
we will gladly send full description of the underfeed fur- 
nace—the furnace into which the coal passes from a 
hopper, coming up underneath, the burning coal. 
principle is correct. The furnace is fully guaranteed. The 
saving in coal and attention is astonishing. 


Heating plans and services of our Engineering Department are 
at your Scand —ebeclutely FREE, ay 


The 





rite to-day and please 


give name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck -Williamson Co. 


Dealers are invited to write for our ve 
attracti ition ad 


397 W. Sth St. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Our New Pen No. 
Points slightly turned up for free-hand writing. Will write 

smoother, last longer, and outwear other steel pens. 
Samples sent for trial, 12 pens for 10 cents. 


7SPEN C2 NY. 
NO DIFFERENTIALS 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


The problem solved ! 

Just published : Oxfor 
BLACK-FACED TYPE. 

Text, Reference, Concordance. This is the ideal edition to carry about. 

‘or sale by all booksellers. Y i 

Oxford University Press (American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Ave., New York 


Large t in a handy compass. 
d Brevier Bible. 


Send for circular. 




















VACATION SEASON 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST’ 


Spend your vacation in Colorado which is brimful of attrac- 
tions—where the exhilaration of the pure dry air enables you to 
live the genuine outdoor life—where game is plentiful—where 
the streams are teeming with trout, and where you will see the 
most famous mountain peaks, passes, and canons in America, 


During the tourist season the 


Denver G Rio Grande 
Railroad "Scenic Line of the World” 


will make special low rates from Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, and Pueblo to all the scenic points of interest in Colo- 
rado and Utah. Our booklet ‘‘ Vacation Estimates ’’ tells you 
about the many wonderful places in Colorado—Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge, Marshall Pass, Ouray, and 


Glenwood Springs—and the cost to see them. 
A Thousand Miles Around the Circle or a trip to Salt Lake City 


and return are unsurpassed in scenic attractions —and inexpensive. 


Open - Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, 
Through the Canons during the Summer Months 


Write for free descriptive literature to S. K. Hooper, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Palestine These maps cover all Biblical Geo- 


West Asi aphy, and are accepted author- 


ity, containing all recent discover- 


saat ies. The maps of Palestine and of 
Egypt and Sinai Western Asia are essential for the 


* lessons of the year. Special prices 
St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools for these aay 
Travels also for the four maps as a set. 


(Continued from page 340) 
fused in awaking out of sleep that they 
talked without knowing what they were 
saying (v. 33), the Shekinah appeared 
(v. 34), and out of it as of old to Moses 
came the voice of God commanding them 
to heed the words of his Son, his chosen, 
the Messiah (v. 35). ‘The death at Jeru- 
salem of which Jesus was speaking was 
his glory. This was the revelation to 
the apostles which you are to impress on 
your pupils (Gal. 6: 14). 
The Transfiguration as Related to the 
Future. The vision on the mountain has 
left its impress on the New Testament 
and on Christian thought molded by it 
far more than is generally recognized by 
Christian teachers. The teaching of 
Moses and Elijah had been received by 
the Jews as supreme law; but now came 
a voice of greater authority (Heb. 1: t-4). 
The teaching of Christ concerning the 
cross, which Peter had rejected, was the 
Father’s will. The followers of Christ 
must hear and obey. That was the les- 
son of the transfiguration. The cross is 
the key which interprets the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God. Read again 
Christ’s words in the. last lesson (Luke 
‘ 23-25), and interpret them by this. 
ere is the divine life revealed through 
the cross, to be lived by following in 
Christ’s steps, to issue in the glory of 
God, of which the transfiguration on the 
mountain was a vision and prophecy (2 
Cor. 4 : 6). 


Suggestive Questions 


Why did Jesus go up into the moun- 
tain? (Luke g: 28.) hat occurred to 
him while he was ee (VS. 29-31.) 
What were his three disciples doing 
while he was praying? /v. 32.) What 
did they see and hear as they were 
awaking? Why did Peter propose that 
they should remain on the mountain ? 
Compare Mark g : 5, 6 with Matthew 
16: 21, 22. Why were they afraid as the 
shining cloud enveloped them? What 
were they admonished to hear and heed 
from Jesus? How was their fear al- 
layed ? (Matt. 17: 7, 8.) What was the 
purpose of their vision? Had Elijah 
really come back to Palestine? (Matt. 
17: 10-13.) What is the glory of Jesus 
Christ? (Phil. 2 : 6-11; Gal. 6: 14.) 
How may we share his glory? (2 Cor. 
3: 18.) 
Boston. 
% 


Even if you or your young folks are 
to be off on vacations this summer, there 
needn't be any flagging of interest in 
the lessons Zz, joall put a‘ Mystery 
Box” into their hands. Have you seen 
tt,—on page 335. 


ead 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Transfiguration 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 9 : 
2-29). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Some six days after the day when 
Peter made the famous declaration 
there came to several of the disciples a 
strange and stirring experience. We 
may well wonder what they were en- 
gaged in doing those six days. Proba- 
ably they were busily discussing this 
new question of the necessity of suffering 
and discipline for the man of righteous- 
ness. It would need to be turned over 
and over in their minds and considered 
from every point of view. 

The greatest difficulty it presented to 
them was the harmonizing of what 
seemed to be opposite conceptions. 
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Equip Your Sunday- 
School with the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


It is a new translation of the Bible, represent- 
ing thirty years of devout study, consideration 
and preparation by,a committee of the most 
eminent Americaw fiblical scholars of all the 


evangelical denominations. 


Who made the American Standard Bible ? 


The American Committee, composed of the 
eatest scholars of the nation, representing 
the great universities, theological seminaries 
and evangelical denominations of America, 
spent nearly thirty years in the preparation of 
this work. It was a spiritual task, a reverent 
undertaking for humanity, for which these 
scholars gave their time, scholarship, and ex- 
perience, without pay or compensation. 


Why was the American Standard 
Bible made? 


In the older versions there are inaccuracies 
in translation, obscurities due to obsolete 
words and phrases, and many errors in textual 
reading. All these inharmonies have been found 
to cause serious misunderstanding, and to ob- 
scure from the devout seeker the real, true, and 
clear meaning of the thought. Words have 
changed in their meaning in the course of years, 
and many words in the older versions give a 
wrong impression to the reader of to-day. 


The American Standard Version 


is the most accurate in translation, the most 
thorough in method, simplest in expression, 
and gives a clearer conception of the thought 
than any other translation yet produced. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send a postal 
for our 40-page booklet, The Story of the 
American Standard Bible, giving the name 
of your local bookseller. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Pubs. 
37 A East 18th Street, New York 





Earprts 


T IS none too early now to consider 
the matter of refurnishing your 
Church for next autumn. In this 

connection, we suggest the use of our 


KILMARNOCK 
BRUSSELS CARPETS 


which we make especially for Churches, 
The Kilmarnock is a genuine Body 
Brussels Carpet possessing superior 
It is the least expen- 


wearing qualities. 
sive Body Brussels Carpet to be had 
and one of the most pcpular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmar- 
nock Church Carpets from your local 


dealer. Tell him to write to us for 
Special Book of Actual Samples, size 
9X5 inches, all Church designs. Of 
the patterns represented in the book, 
we can supply immediately 
from stock, quantities up to 
1,000 yards. 

W. & J. SLOANE *X5cu"* 

* Established 1843°’ 

Broadway and 18th Street, New York 














Their idea of Messiahship, like that of 
every Jew of that day, was a glorious 
and triumphant reign, all enemies elim- 
inated, all adherents rewarded. 
reconcile this with what Jesus was an- 
nouncing was not easy. The transfig- 
uration finds one explanation at this 
time in the necessity of conforming the 
harmony of the two ideas of glory and 
sacrifice. 

Jesus did not take with him the whole 
disciple band, but only three on whose 
sympathy and understanding he could 
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The Sunray Shoot Fines 


Philadelphia, June 2, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter ”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, g01 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 
75 ct Five or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents _, per year. i 
ne copy, or any number o 
$ 1.00 copies rs than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 
One copy, five years, 84.00 , - 
‘ ne free copy addi- 
Free Copies jai will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sundey School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the foliowing rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each, d : 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, ndon, E,. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Cebsertners. Mr. Downie can also supply, the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School ‘limes Company. 


Tue SunpDAyY ScHoot. Tims Co., Publishers, 
7 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRAISE THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO or NEW YORK. 
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Summer Tours 
to New Orleans 


Southe rm 

Pacific 
Elegant Passenger Ships 
From New York and New 
Orleans every Wednesday, 


atnoon, Berth and meals 
included in rate. 


Fast Time 
Superb Service 
Excellent Cuisine 


Connecting at New Or- 
leans with rail lines for 
all points in 
Louisiana, Texas, 
Mexico, Arizona, 
California 
Inquire 
New York, 349 Broadway, t Broadway. 
Boston, 170 Washington Street. 
Bactrmors, Piper Bidg., Baltimore Street. 


Svracuss, ere West Washington Street. 
Puicapetenia, 632 Chestnut Street. 
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Ch; iclets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


Going to the Picnic? 


Be sure to take some Chiclets. If you 
can’t buy Chiclets in your neighborhood 
send us ten cents for a sample packet. Any 
jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A., and 
Toronto, Canada. 














Stomach Comfort 
can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S* 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 

They are absolutely unmedicated. 
Prevent fermentation, absorb all 
ases, and sweeten the stomach. A 


complexion is wonderfully be. 
fited by their daily use. Coat i 


F Qc, in stamps, a full size x 
FOR S trial. Ones only. —— 


A. J. Ditman,33Astor House, N.Y. 
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REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 





ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 
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(Continued from preceding gage) 
fully rely. According to the third Gos- 
e they sought usion in order to 
old communion with the Father. Per- 
haps the transfiguration was as unex- 
Poe by Jesus as the testimony of the 
pirit at his baptism, and equally sig- 
nificant. 

Tabor and Hermon have shared the 
glory of being regarded as the mount of 
transfiguration. No data are given 
which make the actual place assured. 
This does not matter. We may all 
with Holtzmann that “the mount of 
en does not concern geog- 


raphy. 

will think that the experience on the 
mountain-top was a vision; that is to 
say, an inward rather tzan an outward 
reality, although er clear, detailed, 
and impressive. Those who think so 
would agree, none the less, that it was 
deliberately sent by God for a specific 


mepene. 
. oses and Elijah were conversing 
with Jesus on this theme which was up- 
permost in all minds—the cross. But 
even ater than the significance of 
their theme was the significance of their 
resence with Jesus. It confirmed the 
act of Messiahship while their words 
confirmed Jesus’ view of it. 

We — wonder why Jesus bade the 
disciples keep silence. Yet such experi- 
ences could be understood only by those 
who were prepared for them. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 

Rhees’ ‘‘Life of Jesus” (pp. 146-7, 292) 
has only a little to say about the trans- 
figuration, but it is tothe point. San- 
ders’ ‘‘Student’s Life” (pp. 114-117), 
and Bruce’s ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment” (Vol. I, pp. 228-233), discuss it 
much more fully. Farrar and Dawson 
are worth reading. 

III. Questions ror Stupy Aanp Discus- 
SION. 

ft be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the ciass.] 

1. The Week in Between. (1,) How 
must the company have employed the 
six days between the confession and the 
transfiguration ? 

2. The High Mountain. (2.) What 
mountain is usually regarded to be the 
mountain mentioned in the narrative? 
(3.) Is there much advantage in know- 


ing? 

4 Did They See a Vision? (4.) What 
arguments may be given against or in 
favor of this view? (5.) Would the ex- 
perience be equally real and useful in 
either case? 

4. Mosesand Elijah, (6.) Why these 
two Old Testament saints ? 

5. Peter's Remark. (7.) Was it an 
a or stupid idea ? 

6. The Votce. (8.) At what other 
time had Jesus received a similar testi- 
monial ? 

7. Significance of the Event. (9.) 
Why should the transfiguration be kept 


| quiet? (1z0,) What was its real value to 


Jesus and the three ? 

IV. Leapinc THOUGHT. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.) 
Those who are able to see visions or 


.|to have profound experiences have all 


the more responsibility. 


BosTon. 
& 
The inner grace gives the outer glory. 
a 


Twenty-seven years ago a book clerk 
in an Iowa town was given up by his 
friends to die of consumption ; he 
weighed oniy 93 pounds. is doctor, 
however, told him that fresh air was the 
only treatment. So he started on foot 
for the Rocky Mountains with a sub- 
scription book prospectus under his arm. 
With this as an only means of support 
he tramped over two thousand miles in 
a year and a half, selling books by day 
and stopping at farmhouses at night. 
He came back by train with $75 in his 
pocket, weighed 148 pounds, and was 
pronounced by life insurance companies 
as a ‘‘ good risk.’"” He now weighs 180 

unds, and is, as he calls himself, ‘‘a 

urly brute.” For fifteen years he was 
a Young Men’s Christian Association 
librarian.— Y. M7. C. A. News Service. 
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An UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
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Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 6, 1906. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. students from 33 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. Ei MAR, Principal. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 
Blairstown, New Jersey. Joan I. Blair Founda- 
tion. Fifty-ninth year. s tor anv American 
ge A om gh ae 
*JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


ORIENT ere 
. 9. OF. Ss, S| are 
, tered 5. 4 +R rable,’ 1 000 cme. 
30 Tours to Sevens. 3 Round the Worid 


m R Free 


ro ; 
FRANK C. CLARK. 96 Broadway. NEW YORK 


Cou MB. Write President 
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When answering advertisements. please 
mention The Sunday School Times. . 












My Suclennel durches on part 
uctions urches on 
cards, used in connection with the 
lan which I offer free to 
interested church, Sunday-~ 
or church society worker, form the 
most desirable and result-bringing 
means ever devised for interesting 
strangers in your church and secie- 
ties and for advertising special serv- 
ices, social events, etc. 1 will send 
you tull details and working plan free on request. Also 


AUTIFUL, HAND WATERCOLORED 
5: SAMPLE FREE 





Investigate this new, successful, and easy-working plan. 
Mo money required in advance, no rjsk, no investment. 


B. C. KROPP, Dept. G., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
ttsement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe—~ 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy ing 
pans can be scoured wi 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 

















INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 


Many materials, 


No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., ton, Mass. 














Individual Communion 


TRY THEM FREE 

ual service; have the pest one; have 

laced it in the most churches. Ask for our list of 
$000 satisfied congregations Send for free 


Return outfit at our expense uf not satisfied. 











Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7th St. Rochester, N.Y. 


S. S. Class Tables 
Primary Chairs trated Geanaex 
Register and Hymn Boards 
THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
1313 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa.* 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
For eiectri:, » or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, ss: Peari St., New York. 


THE GENUINE WENEELY BELLS 


perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. U.. N.Y. 


sx BELILS = 


McSuane Be. Founsay Co., Bactusonr, Me., 


—_——— 


FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 Ibs. Cost little. Re- 
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quires little water. Write 
offer. S.S. IRWIN 
203 bers St., NewYork. 








The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confi 


LIGHT. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 17. The Glorified Life 
ohn 17 : 1-10, 22-24) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Moses sees giory (Exod. 24 : 15-18 ; 


: 29). 
Tuxs.—Sclomon's vision of glory (2 Chrop. 


7 31-3). 

PT bee glorification (2 Kings 2: 
I-12). 

THURS.—The glory of the Church (Isa. 
60 : I-5). 

Fr1.—A foretaste of glory (Matt 17 : 1-8). 

SaT.—The glorified Christ (Rev. 5 : 1-14). 











What comes before glorification, in Jesus’ 
life and ours 4 

How does the glory God gives differ from the 
world's? 

Name ways in which we may gain true glory. 


HAT is glory? What do we mean 
by a ‘glorified life’? Glory is 
not a color. It is not a flood of 

light. It is not a noise of any particular 
kind, Itis not music. Glory is character 
revealed. The glory of God is the mani- 
fested excellence of God. To glorify 
God is to show forth the character of God 
in our own character. When Jesus said 
that He had glorified God on the earth 
He meant that He had shown forth here 
in His own character the character of 
God. 


% 

Jesus revealed God as the God of truth. 
He glorified God by being Himself true. 
This is the glorified life, the life of truth. 
No lie can glorify God, because it is 
utterly inconsistent with the character of 
God. Only Jesus ever glorified God in 
the way of revealing the perfect verac- 
ity of His character and the absolute 
abhorrence of a falsehood. *‘ Verily,” 
said Muhammad, ‘‘a lie is allowable in 
these cases—for the sake of a friend, to 
women and in war.” And inthe Mahah- 
barata, Krishna, the Hindu god, says 
that in five cases a lie may be proclaimed 
to be sinless,—to save one’s life, to 
secure one’s property, to gratify one’s 
lust, on an occasion of marriage, and for 
a Brahman’s son. To set forth views 
like these is to debase God. Christians 
are to glorify Him. ‘a 


Jesus revealed God as the God of life. 
To know God was eternal life. Whatis 
life? All that the scientists can say is, 
**the sum total of the faculties that re- 
sist death.” Jesus said that life is know- 
ledge, apprehension, the richness of the 
soul’s full relationship. In Buddhism 
there is no God of life, and salvation is 
not knowledge, enlightenment, richness 
of relationship. It is self-engrossment 
and skepticism, contraction of interest. 
This is not a glorified hte as Jesus 
understood it. With Him it was the 
abundant life, torrents of living water 
pouring from within. 

& 


Jesus revealed God as the God of love. 
Love is glory, and the glorified life-is a 
life of love. This was what made 
Christ’s life so glorious. It was the most 
loving and lovely life ever lived; and 
this must enter into our lives if they 
would resemble the glorified life. ‘*He 
that loves not, lives not,” was Raymond 
Lull’s great word. And John had long 
before anticipated this. ‘‘ We know that 
we have passed out of death into life, 
because we love.” 

Jesus revealed God as the God of 

ace. Paul often referred to God thus: 
‘*the God of peace.’”” And Christ was 
the Prince of Peace who came and spoke 
peace to men. ‘‘Peace I leave with 
you,” He said. ‘‘ My peace I give unto 

ou” The glorified life is a life of peace. 
he Keswick hymn-so describes it : 


** Like a river glorious is God’s perfect peace, 
Over all victorious in its bright increase. 
Perfect yet it groweth brighter all the way, 
Perfect yet it floweth fuller every day.”’ 


ae revealed God as a.unity in-a 
nity. The disciples were to convince 
the world of the truth of Se errven M 
making a unity with one another 

with Christ, like the-unity of Christ and 
God. The truth of the Trinity is ethic- 
ally one of the most essential and funda- 
mental truths in Christianity. It is 
necessary to Save to us the reality and 
richness of God, and the unity of which 
it is the perfect illustration in the crown- 
ing characteristic of the glorified life. 
The glorified life is harmonious and true. 

~ 


We shall never reach this life in our 
own strength. 


We can reach it in Christ. 
oe 
Convention Calendar 


Oklahoma, at Hobart... .. . . May 29-32 
Idaho, atIdaho Falls. . . May to Junez 
Colorado, Eighth District Field Workers’ 
Conference, at Denver . .... .Junes 
Colorado, at Denver . oo + «June 5-7 


Arkansas, at Jonesboro. .... . .june 5-7 
New York, at Gloversville. ..... une 5-7 
Ohio, at Marietta. ........ . June 5-7 
West Tennessee, at Humboldt . . . June 6-8 


Wrights- 


Carolina Summer School, at 
- oe « - June 15-8 


ville Beach, N.C. . 


Nebraska, at York .....-.. . June 19-2F 
Texas, atSan Antonio ...... une 19-21 
Indiana, at Mafion . . June 19-21 


Iowa, Sixth District Field Workers’ Con- 
ference, at Council Bluffs. . . June 19, 20 


Iowa, at Council Bluffs. ..... June 20-22 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg School of 

Methods, at Pittsburg. . . . . June 25-29 
Mississippi, at Kosciusko . . . . . June 26-28 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg. ..... June 26-28 


West Virginia School of Methods, at 
Morgantown June 29 to July 7 
Arkansas, Seventh District Training 


School, at Searcy ..... i. + July 1-7 
New Jersey School of Methods, at 
Asbury Park. .. . . July 7-14 


New York School of Religious Teaching, 

at Chautauqua. . July 9-21 ; 30 to Aug. 11 
Iowa, Sixth District Training School, 

at Cleat Lake. vss 0 6s July 10-16 
Mexico, National, at Puebla. . . . July 11-16 
Rhode Island Summer School, at 


North Scituate... . «+... July 14-21 
North Dakota Summer School, at 

Devil's Lake. ...... 45 «July 18-22 
Massachusetts Summer School, at 

i | a Pa eee July 21-30 
Tennessee, Third District Training 

School, at Monteagle . . . . . July 22-31 


Michigan Summer School, at Lake 
Orion... .... .July 26 to August 5 
Wyoming, at Evanston . ... . August —— 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Summer School, 
at Pocono Pines ...., . August 6-9 
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Pears 


‘‘The pale complexion 
of tue love” assumes 
a warmer tint by the 
use of Pears’ Soap. 


Soid all over the globe. 





OND'SEXTRAT 


THE OLO FAMILY O0cTo, 


“All Is Not Gold 
That Glitters” 


neither is witch hazel the same 
thing as Pond’s Extract even 
though your dealer tells you so 
and it looks and smells the 
same. It only takes one trial 


to discover the difference. 


Witch Hazel is not the same thing. 
On analysis of seventy samples of 
Witch Hazel — offered as ‘‘ the same 
thing’’ — fifty-two were shown to 
contain wood alcohol or formaldehyde 
or both. Avoid danger of poisoning 


by using 


DNis EXTRAC 














Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
ioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. . 




















Summer Excursion Rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth 
), June 1 to Sept. 15, 1906 to the 
orthwest and the 


Puget Sound Country 


laces within reach of all an outing on the 

shores of the ‘- Mediterranean of America,’ 

and in the beautiful North Coast cities of Se 

htful places in the great mountain 

ranges. It’s a country you should know. No more pleasurable trip 
in all America, with the side trip, en route, 


(From Chicago 
Pacific 


This very low rate 


land, or in any of a thousand del 


A region of crowning scenic 

. If you will send a st car 
ent, 
full information b 
six cents. 

















Gardiner Gateway 


lories—‘* Wonderland of the World.” 
to A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
t. Paul, Minn., you will receive a folder givin 

return mail. 
For full information about rates and trains 


P. W. Pummill, D. P. A., 711 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


* Direct to the North Pacific Coast Country ” 





at the Summer resorts 
attle, Tacoma, and Port- 


Yellowstone National Park 


** Wonderland 1906, 


write 











in the advertisements that are not de- 
clined 


le 
‘ 

















Fastest Trains in the Worli— The New York Central Lines 
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Don’t | Churches | 
buy a in need of 
Piano more 
or an than 

one 

Organ instrument 
until 

should 
you have write for 
pgm ‘. special 

. CUMPANY ESTEY PIANO on 
BRATTLEBORO, - VT. Joep Roy foot SOUTER aN ery j 














HE baokctouens 1a value 
—T the name and business behind it. 


Is there any name in the musical world 

that stands for more than Estey? 
The best piano builders in the world use 
perfect shined to produce the Estey Piano. 


A Piano Only 4 Feet High 


Bs smallest upright Piano on the market 
by no means an insignificant proposition. 


itself into the good graces of many a 
en is where the cosy quarters demand a 


small-sized piano. 
small compass. 


Estey Player-Piano 


The Estey self-playing mechanism is in- 
stalled in the upright Piano we make, the 
Estey Cabinet Grand, an instrument with the 
fullest, richest and sweetest tone. 


Of the player mechanism it need only be 
said that you would expect that a house 
which had studied pneumatics for more than 
fifty years would know more about a player- 
piano, the ~— of which is altogether 

tic, than firms which had been in the 
Calas perhaps not more than a twelve- 


month. 


All the Estey virtues in 





The Estey Player-Piano is an Estey pro- 
duct, and that is everything. Write for 
ticulars to the Estey Co., at street address 
above, New York City. 


The Estey Tiny Grand Piano 


This is the smallest Grand Piano manufac- 
tured by any maker; it is only 5 feet long, 
and possesses all the well-known .good quali- 
ties of the Estey make. “Adapted for use in 
small apartments, it manifests all the grace of 
form of its larger kindred, and in sweetness, 


purity and power of tone it will be found un- 
rivaled by those of other makes and much 
larger size. Its size, 
form and tone, wher 
combined with an at- 
tractive price, make it 
altogether desirable. 
Write for further in- 
formation and price to 
the Estey Piano Co., 
New York City. 


Reform Spelling 


There's a new way to spell “Hon 





Just put_H-O-N in front of one of the 


and most reliable names in the music —e 
Never mind if you have got an extra “e”; 
let this stand for the extra faithfulness which 
has always characterized the products of this 


house. 
Automatic Organs 


The music rooms in many homes are now 
beine built with reference to Organs 
which can be operated automatically, that is, 
self-playing Organ>. A\ll the virtues of the 
greatest organ- aldnts lant ia_the world 
may be found embodied in an Est pee Auto- 
matic Self-playing Organ for $2,000. In 
addition to the self-playing feature, it can, of 
course, be played by "baad. Full particulars 


given on request. 


Our Reed Organs 


for chapels are built with all the faithfulness 
of the old days of substantiality. They are 
sweet-toned, full-voiced and desirable. "Send 
for catalogue of Church and Chapel styles or 
Household Organs. 

The ‘distinctive sweetness of Reed Organ 
tones is again begi to be appreciated. 
“If | could have but one musical instrument,” 
said a musical critic recently, “and if 1 were 
obliged to choose between a piano and a reed 
organ of equal cost, I would select the 
organ, and it would be an Estey too.” 

We make to-day for most discriminating 
purchasers, the: same sort of Reed organs 
that long ago made the name Estey a world- 


‘wide household word. 


The Estey Pipe Organ 


The largest and best 
beildine plas. plant in the wai a eaten 
Vamite under. the ownership of the Estey 


OR bie Pipe Organ authority has recently said : 
“It is better to contract for ‘an Organ of me- 
dium capacity and have it of the best quality, 
than to install a large instrument of capt So 
Oe ia of an Estey Organ, S. Arch 

an gan, rcher 
Gibson, Organist and Choir~ Master’ of the 
Brick: Presbyisitan Church, New York City, 
said, “No test can exceed -the- possibilities of 
the Estey Pneumatic action, and it is possible 





to play dddhaiieal ana music wih such an organ 
as this, with such crisp and clean phrasing as 
is impossible on the average organ, even with 
electric action.” 

Better Organs can’t be built than 
Organs. Writefor particulars to Brattleboro, 


Vermont. 


As to Price 


The Estey Piano or Organ—but stop. 
First consider the of the instrument 
that the name ESTE Y demands. Tone, 
finish and durability all must be beyond criti- 
cism before an instrument can bear the Estey 
name. 


Now as to price, the Estey represents the 
maximum of quality at the minimum of cost. 
Send for catalogue of styles and prices to 
either the Piano or Organ company at ad- 
dresses above. 


























